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FOREWORD 


“If there be need of a new Journal, that need is its introduction: 
it wants no preface. It proceeds at once to its own ends, which it 
well knows, and answers now for the first time. That consummated 
fitness is a triumphant apology.” Thus wrote Emerson in his journal 
in 1840, a few months before the appearance of The Dial. 

The editors of American Literature make no apology for launch- 
ing this new quarterly. The need for such a publication has for some 
time been evident to all serious students of our literature. In the cen- 
tury and more that has elapsed since Sydney Smith asked, “Who 
reads an American book?” our authors have produced a body of 
writing which, although it does not rival the great literatures of the 
Old World in artistic value, has an increasing importance. Until 
recent years our scholars were slow to study the national letters or 
their relation to European literatures and to American life and 
thought. American literature has been so continually overpraised in 
certain quarters and so neglected in others that we may well say of 
it—as Schopenhauer said of life—that it needs neither to be wept over 
nor to be laughed at but to be understood. Within the last few years 
American scholars have awakened to the fact that our literary his- 
tory supplies a rich and comparatively unworked field. For those 
who wish to discuss the work of living authors, there are many 
periodicals available; but American Literature is the only scholarly 
journal devoted solely to research in the field as a whole. American 
Literature has been founded to fill a distinct need. Let us hope we 
may say of it—as Emerson said of The Dial—“It speaks to a public 
of its own, a newborn class long already waiting. They, least of all, 
need from it any letters of recommendation.” 

Jay B. Hussett. 
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THE VERDICT OF SYDNEY SMITH 


ROBERT E. SPILLER 
Swarthmore College 


F THE many Englishmen who expressed themselves upon the 

subject of adolescent America and American literature, no 
one out of public life had greater influence than the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral and founder of the Edinburgh 
Review. The reasons for this power are not far to seek. His plea that 
he was always the friend of the American cause is alternately sup- 
ported and denied many times by his statements in print; he knew 
and entertained more American visitors that did any other English 
man of letters of the time, with the possible exceptions of Sir Walter 
Scott and Samuel Rogers, and he was admired and enjoyed by his 
contemporaries in England as well as in America for his deep human 
sympathies, his keen wit, and his liberal opinions. Yet it was this 
man who characterized Daniel Webster as “a steam-engine in 
trousers”"—who asked, with reference to Mrs. Trollope’s Refugees 
in America, “And why should not the Americans be ridiculed if they 
are ridiculous ?”—who characterized the United States as “the native 
home of the needy villain” ;—and whose other verbal crimes against 
his American cousins are too numerous to mention. 

Sydney Smith’s incidental opinions on this subject are scattered 
through his letters and through those books of anecdotes about him 
which were collected by his English and American admirers soon 
after his death in 1845. His more important criticisms are to be 
found in two places: in the pages of the Edinburgh Review, to which 
he contributed three articles containing extended analyses of 
America as a nation and as a people, and in the Morning Chronicle, 
where he published in 1843 his three letters regarding the threatened 
repudiation of state debts during the American financial depression 
of that period. 

The articles in the Edinburgh come first in point of time and 
should therefore be considered first. 

In his first article,’ a review of four of the earlier books of travel 
in America by Englishmen, Smith reveals a predisposition in favour 
of American theories of government and liberal institutions. This is 

* A review of narratives of travel in the United States and Canada by Lieutenant Francis 


Hall (London, 1818), John Palmer (London, 1818), Henry B. Fearon (London, 1818), 
and John Bradbury (London, 1817). Edinburgh Review, XXXI, 132-150 (December, 1818). 
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prompted chiefly by negative motives. He was, throughout his life, 
a consistent Whig, believing in a more liberal government than 
England enjoyed prior to 1830. In reading these books on America, 
he was impressed by the value of the principles underlying the 
American state, and he was prompted to sympathize with his authors 
in their praise of the dignified simplicity of the “Ex-Kings,” Adams 
and Jefferson. 

He early gives evidence, however, of two motives which biased 
his views at this time, instinctive fear of the growing power of 
America and ignorance of the facts of her life. His review opens 
with the statement that these books “will probably decide the fate, 
and direct the footsteps, of many human beings, seeking a better 
lot than the Old World can afford them.” The charge which Irving, 
Cooper, and others laid against such books—that they were in reality 
anti-emigration propaganda—seems therefore, to have been well 
founded. At all events the charge is implicitly admitted by Sydney 
Smith, perhaps because of an instinctive jealousy, which was 
prompted by the comparisons not favorable to the Old World which 
are implied by the mere fact of emigration to the New. 

He proceeds to enumerate the points in which America has im- 
proved upon her parent: Government is cheap and salaries are low.— 
“Their Mr. Crokers are inexpressibly reasonable-—somewhere about 
the price of an English doorkeeper, or bearer of a mace.” American 
experience has proved that universal suffrage is practical and is not 
necessarily followed by tumult and revolution. The Americans have 
demonstrated that the services of the tailor and the barber are not 
essential to justice. “A Judge administers justice without a calorific 
wig and particoloured gown, in a coat and pantaloons. He is obeyed, 
however: and life and property are not badly protected in the United 
States.” England could well take note of these points; but here the 
catalogue of virtues ends, and with it the liberality and much of the 
humor of Smith’s views. 

Two brief paragraphs follow which amply illustrate the second 
of the reviewer’s liabilities in a discussion of America, his ignorance 
of facts: 


“There are no very prominent men at present [1818] in America; at 
least none whose fame is strong enough for exportation. . . . 

“Literature the Americans have none—no native literature, we mean. 
It is all imported. They had a Franklin indeed; and may afford to live 
for half a century on his fame. There is, or was, a Mr. Dwight, who 
wrote some poems; and his baptismal name waz Timothy. There is also 
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a small account of Virginia by Jefferson, and an epic by Joel Barlow— 
and some pieces of pleasantry by Mr. Irving. But why should the Ameri- 
cans write books, when a six weeks’ passage brings them, in their own 
tongue, our sense, science and genius, in bales and hogsheads? Prairies, 
steam-boats, grist-mills, are their natural objects for centuries to coiue. 
Then, when they have got to the Pacific Ocean—epic poems, plays, pleas- 
ures of memory, and all the elegant gratifications of an ancient people 
who have t2med the wild earth, and set down to amuse themselves.—This 


is the natural march of human affairs.” 


The lurking antipathies which are sensed throughout these lines 
become more apparent in the concluding treatment of slavery. After 
quoting some of the atrocities committed under the American laws 
on this subject—as described by his authors—Smith concludes: “Let 
the world judge which is the most liable to censure—we who, in the 
midst of our rottenness, have torn off the manacles of slaves all over 
the world,—or they who, with their idle purity, and useless perfec- 
tion, have remained mute and careless, while groans echoed and 
whips clank’d round the very walls of their spotless Congress.” 
Exemplary oratory this, and prompted by the righteous indignation 
of a man who, by his actions, long proved himself a friend of suffer- 
ing humanity—but not without prejudice. 

The often repeated prophecy of American dis-union is to be 
found here also: “The Americans are a very sensible, reflecting peo- 
ple, and have conducted their affairs extremely well, but it is scarcely 
possible to conceive that such an empire should very long remain 
undivided, or that the dwellers on the Columbia should have com- 
mon interest with the navigators of the Hudson and the Delaware.” 

Part of the superficiality of this first criticism of America by 
Sydney Smith may well be attributed to the haste in reading which 
journalistic reviewing seems to cultivate if not demand. In a letter 
to Earl Grey, November 30, 1818, he recommends these books, all 
four of which, he says, may, with ease, be read through between 
breakfast and dinner. He then reiterates his belief that a nation 
which expands so rapidly cannot remain unified, as well as most 
of the other points of his review.” 

Smith’s second article* on “Jonathan” appeared a year later and 
contains that classic paragraph under the sting of which the Ameri- 
cans writhed for so long. It is a review of a rather unassuming book, 

* Memoir of Sydney Smith, by Lady Holland (London, 1855), II, 166-67. 


* A review of Adam Seybert’s Statistical Annals of the United States of America (Phila- 
delphia, 1818). Edinburgh Review, XXXIII, 69-80 (January, 1820). 
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a statistical analysis of the United States, which, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, “will form a pretty complete picture of America, and teach 
us how to appreciate that country, either as a powerful enemy or a 
profitable friend.” 

With the exception of a warning against the inflammatory elo- 
quence of David Porter and Stephen Decatur, the bulk of the review 
is devoted to a summary of the statistical information in the book— 
an article of a “dry and discouraging nature,” says Smith.* The 
concluding paragraph alone contains acid. 


“Thus far,” says the reviewer, “we the friends and admirers of Jona- 
than: But he must not grow vain and ambitious; or allow himself to 
be dazzled by that galaxy of epithets by which his orators and newspaper 
scribblers endeavour to persuade their supporters that they are the great- 
est, the most refined, the most enlightened, and the most moral people 
upon earth. The effect of this is unspeakably ludicrous on this side of 
the Atlantic—and, even on the other, we should imagine, must be rather 
humiliating to the reasonable part of the population. The Americans are 
a brave, industrious, and acute people; but they have hitherto given no 
indications of genius, and made no approaches to the heroic, either in 
their morality or character. They are but a recent offset indeed from Eng- 
land; and should make it their chief boast, for many generations to come, 
that they are sprung from the same race with Bacon and Shakespeare and 
Newton. .. . In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an American 
book? Or goes to an American play? Or looks at an American picture 
or statue? What does the world yet owe to American physicians or 
surgeons? What new substances have their chemists discovered? Or 
what old ones have they analysed? What new constellations have been 
discovered by the telescopes of Americans? What have they done in the 
mathematics? Who drinks out of American glasses? Or eats from 
American plates? or wears American coats or gowns? or sleeps in Ameri- 
can blankets?—Finally, under which of the old tyrannical governments 
of Europe is every sixth man a Slave, whom his fellow-creatures may buy 
and sell and torture? 

“When these questions are fairly and favourably answered, their lauda- 
tory epithets may be allowed: But, till that can be done, we would seri- 
ously advise them to keep clear of superlatives.” 


The American nation and its press were, of course, furious at 
this indictment—much more nearly true at the time of its utterance 
than it was a few years later. A quarter century of debate is summed 
up by E. A. Duyckinck, one of Smith’s most sympathetic American 


“Letter (n.d.) to Edward Davenport. Memoir, II, 209-210. 
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critics: “This is the famous passage which has been the peg to hang 
many wearisome dissertations upon. Not needed to excite rapid 
American invention, it has become simply an historical landmark, 
from which to date extensive national achievements. Its questions in 
politics, art, science, literature, are an index to American triumphs.”® 

The thiré article,® in striking contrast to the other two, is sane 
and tolerant, revealing a man of the broad human sympathies which 
we are taught to associate with the name of the Canon of St. Paul’s. 
When enumerated, the points here made are almost identical with 
those of the first article, but their spirit is quite the antithesis of that 
manifest carlier. 

“It is very natural that we Scotch [with a sly wink at his native-born 
colleagues], who live in a little shabby scraggy corner of a remote island, 
with a climate which cannot ripen an apple, should be jealous of the 
aggressive pleasantry of more favoured people; but that Americans, who 
have done so much for themselves, and received so much from nature, 
should be flung into such convulsions by English Reviews and Maga- 
zines, is really a sad specimen of Columbian juvenility. ... We really 
thought at one time they would have fitted out an armament against the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, and burnt down Mr. Murray’s and 
Mr. Constable’s shops, as we did the American Capitol.” 


This surprise at the popular indignation which swept over the 
American press like a prairie fire after the Smith catechism of 1820 
is the only weapon of offense here directed across the sea. The rest 
are aimed at home evil in contrast to American good, “because we 
think the example of America will in many instances tend to open 
the eyes of Englishmen to their true interests.” The points in which 
England could improve herself from the example are: by a national 
economy which would permit low salaries to public officials without 
impairment of their service; by a religious toleration which, far from 
excluding a Catholic lord from the presence of the king, actually 
makes a Jew (M. M. Noah) the High Sheriff of New York (“In this 
particular,” declares Smith, “the Americans are at the head of all 
the nations of the world”); by an inter-state liberality of trade and 
commerce impossible in the Old World because of feudal traditions; 
and finally, by a high development of public education, based on a 
division of the country into local educational districts. “These facts,” 


*Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith, by E. A. Duyckinck (N. Y., 1858), 
p. 188 n. 

* A review of three more travels in the United States and Canada, by John M. Duncan 
(Glasgow, 1823), Adam Hodgson (London, 1824), and “An English Gentleman” (London, 
1824). Edinburgh Review, XL, 427-442 (July, 1824). 
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concludes Smith, “quite put into the back ground everything which 
has been done in the Old World for the improvement of the lower 
orders, and confer deservedly upon the Americans the character of 
a wise, a reflecting, and a virtuous people.” 

The remainder of the article is devoted to a discussion of the 
crudities and peculiarities of daily life in America, all of which, with 
the exception of his pet aversion, spitting, he seems now to see in a 
just and sane light as the natural, and, in many cases, creditable, 
results of pioneer conditions. 

In his conclusion he reverts once more to the subject of slavery, 
but he treats it as America herself came to treat it, all too late, after 
the Civil War. 


“America seems,” he says, “on the whole, to be a country possessing 
vast advantages, and little inconveniences; they have a cheap government, 
and bad roads; they pay no tithes, and have stage coaches without springs. 
. - - In all this the balance is prodigiously in their favour: but then comes 
the great disgrace and danger of America—the existence of slavery, which, 
if not timously corrected, will one day entail (and ought to entail) a 
bloody servile war upon the Americans—which will separate America 
into slave states and states disclaiming slavery, and which remains at pres- 
ent as the foulest blot in the moral character of that people. . . . No one 
can admire the simple wisdom and manly firmness of the Americans more 
than we do, or more despise the pitiful propensity which exists among 
Government runners to vent their small spite at their character; ut, on 
the subject of slavery, the conduct of America is, and has becn, most 
reprehensible.” 


It is interesting to note evidence that, in spite of his professed 
admiration of America, Smith was not wholly trusted on this subject 
by his editor and warm friend, Francis Jeffrey. It was apparently 
with reference to the first of these reviews that Jeffrey wrote to him 
in 1818. The letter, unfortunately, does not seem to have been pre- 
served, but Smith’s answer reveals its meaning: “I entirely agree with 
you respecting the Americans, and believe that I am to the full as 
much a Philo-yankeeist as you are. I doubt if there ever was an in- 
stance in a new people conducting their affairs with so much wisdom, 
or if there ever was such an extensive scene of human happiness and 
prosperity. However, you could not know that such were my 
opinions, or if you did, you might imagine I should sacrifice them 
to effect: and in either case your caution was proper.” 


* Letter to Francis Jeffrey, Esq., November 23, 1818. Memoir, Il, 166. 
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A second warning came after experience had taught that Smith’s 
wit was not wholly harmless when consigned to paper. An even 
more revealing letter was addressed to the editor of the Edinburgh 
on March 17, 1822: 

“I had written three parts in four of the review I promised you uf 
Miss Wright’s book on America, and could have put it in your hands ten 
days since; but your letter restricts me so on the subject of raillery, that I 
find it impossible to comply with your conditions. There are many pass- 
ages in my review which would make the Americans very angry, and— 
which is more to my immediate purpose—make you very loath to publish 
it, and tuerefore, to avoid putting you in the awkward predicament of 
printing what you disapprove, or disapproving me, I withdraw my pre- 
tensions. I admire the Americans, and in treating of America, should 
praise her great institutions, and laugh at her little defects. The reasons 
for your extreme prudery I do not understand, nor is it necessary I should 
do so. I am satisfied that you are a good pilot of our literary vessel, and 
give you credit when I do not perceive your mctives.”® 


No review of this book was published. 

Sydney Smith’s last writing on the subject of America—in fact, 
his last public utterance in print—was in a controversy which can 
only excite mixed praise and blame for both sides. It seems that the 
Canon had invested some money in bonds of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, the interest upon which—some {£50—failed to appear in 
1843.° Not only was the dividend passed in this one instance, but 
there was general talk of repudiation of the public debt in Pennsyl- 
vania, and in other states as well. The quick temper and the sharp 
wit of Smith were at once provoked, both in the interest of his own 
claim, and of the moral issue involved in the question. He addressed 
an open petition to Congress, which was printed in the Morning 
Chronicle and soon became a chief topic of debate in the press and 
among the people of both countries. 

That Smith, in this denunciation of the “infamy” of the State 
of Pennsylvania, and therefore of the nation which tolerated such 
state action, was entirely sincere is beyond doubt. His original 
petition is heavy with righteous indignation, and what wit it con- 
tains might better be termed wrath. 

“The fraud,” he declares, “is committed in the profound peace of 


Pennsylvania, by the richest State in the Union, after the wise investment 
of the borrowed money in roads and canals, of which the repudiators are 


® Memoir, Il, 224. 
* Payment on the Pennsylvania bonds was resumed in 1845. 
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every day reaping the advantage. It is an act of bad faith which (all its 
circumstances considered) has no parallel, and no excuse.” The chief evil 
resulting, he feels, is “that immense power which the bad faith of America 
has given to aristocratical opinions, and to the enemies of free institu- 
tions, in the Old World, . . . for the United States are now working out 
the greatest of all political problems, and upon that confederacy the eyes 
of thinking men are intensely fixed, to see how far the mass of mankind 
can be trusted with the management of their own affairs, and the establish- 
ment of their own happiness.”?° 


One cannot help feeling that the sharpest sting, to Sydney Smith, 
lay in the injury which he believed the State of Pennsylvania had 
done to those theories of popular government and that confidence 
in the basic good of humanity which lay at the foundation of his 
own political creed. His protest rings with something of the “et tu 
Brute” note, and his vehemence is colored by his personal disil- 
lusionment. 

His heavy mood did not last for long, however. It will not be 
necessary to go here into the details of the controversy which raged 
in the American press. “My bomb,” he writes to Mrs. Grote, in 
December, 1843,'? “has fallen very successfully in America, and the 
list of killed and wounded is extensive. I have several quires of paper 
sent me every day, calling me monster, thief, atheist, deist, etc. Duff 
Green sent me three pounds of cheese [to repay the debt in part], 
and a Captain Monigan a large barrel of American apples.” 

So great was the reaction that the author of the petition felt 
obliged to take up the question again in the pages of the Morning 
Chronicle (Nov. 3, 1843). “After some weeks’ reflection,” he states, 
“I see no reason to alter my opinions, or to retract my expressions.” 
But his tone is undeniably lighter, and his protestations of admira- 
tion for the “honest America” of the past are vehement. Statements 
are now supported by statistical data which show that the attack had 
come from no idle cleric, ignorant of the affairs of the material 
world. Finally, wit triumphs and the old Sydney Smith is apparent: 
“I never meet a Pennsylvanian at a London dinner without feeling 
a disposition to seize and divide him;—to allot his beaver to one 
sufferer and his coat to another—to appropriate his pocket-handker- 
chief to the orphan, and to comfort the widow with his silver watch, 
Broadway rings, and the London guide, which he always carries in 
his pockets . . . This new and vain people can never forgive us for 


* Letters on American Debts, 2nd ed. (London, 1844), 7-10. 
™ Memoir, Il, 508. 
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having preceded them 300 years in civilization. They are prepared to 
enter into the most bloody wars in England, not on account of 
Oregon, or boundaries, or right of search, but because our clothes 
and carriages are better made, and because Bond Street beats Broad- 
way.” But this cannot be done without credit, and the letter con- 
cludes with a moving exhortation to the “drab-coloured men of 
Pennsylvania” to start up from that trance of dishonesty in which 
they are plunged, for there is but a moment left before they and 
the whole United States will become “the common-sewer of Europe, 
and the native home of the needy villain.” 

His last public letter on the subject (Nov. 22, 1843), an answer, 
again in the Morning Chronicle, to that same Duff Green of the 
cheese, is somewhat milder and shows a weariness of the subject. 


“Hate America!” he exclaims, “I have loved and honoured America 
all my life; and in the Edinburgh Review, and at all opportunities which 
my trumpery sphere of action has afforded, I have never ceased to praise 
and defend the United States; and to every American to whom I have 
had the good fortune to be introduced, I have proffered all the hospitality 
in my power. But I cannot shut my eyes to enormous dishonesty. . . . 

“And now,” he concludes, “having eased my soul of its indignation 
and sold my stock at 4o per cent. discount, I sulkily retire from the sub- 
ject, with a fixed intention of lending no more money to free and enlight- 
ened republics, but of employing my money henceforth in buying-up 
Abyssinian bonds, and purchasing into the Turkish Fours, or the Tunis 
Three-and-a-half per Cent. funds.” 


What can now be made of such bombast, irony, logic, and fact? 
It is a curious mixture. No wonder his contemporaries were amazed 
and aroused. One of his most loyal American friends, George Tick- 
nor, addressed a long letter in defence of his claim to the Boston 
Semi-Weekly Advertiser when the initial petition to Congress was 
made public, “the only article savouring of politics that I remember 
to have written since I was twenty-one years old.”’* But when the 
second letter appeared, his feeling changed. “How foolish, then, is 
Sydney Smith in his last letter,” he writes to Charles Lyell, Nov. 
30, 1843, “to treat us all as pickpockets. He does his cause a great 
mischief by it . . . Nobody in this country can be glad of what he 
has written, unless it be the few who wish to build up their political 
fortunes by repudiation. He is on ¢heir side.”** In England the con- 

™ Letter to John Keynon, June 29, 1843, in Life, Letters and Journals of George Ticknor 


(London, 1876), Il, 214. 
* Tbid., Ul, 215-16. 
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troversy provoked feeling, as well as some amusement, like that 
of the following jingle: 


“The reverend joker of St. Paul’s 
Don’t relish much their plunder, 
And often at their knavish tricks 
Has hurled his witty thunder. 
But Jonathan by nature wears 
A hide of toughest leather, 
Which braves the sharpest-pointed darts 


And canons put together.”** 


Sydney Smith’s personal attitude at this time may in part be 
discovered by the frequent references to the subject in his letters to 
the Countess Grey and others: 


“I receive every day from America letters and pamphlets without end. 
I verily believe the United States are cracking. A nation cannot exist in 
such a state of morals.”—“I hope you were amused with my attack upon 
the Americans, They really deserved it. It is a monstrous and increasing 
villany.”—“I shall not be unobservant of what is said in the American 
papers, and, if need be, address a few more last words to Jonathan.”— 
“The question is, will they [his letters] make them angry or honest,—or 
both? I did not however mean to say what would make them pay, but to 
show them that their conduct had been shameful in not paying before, 
and should leave upon them this feeling, whether they ultimately paid 
or not.”?5 


The concluding episode to the story was the arrival in New York 
on the “Great Western” of a nobody who called himself “Sydney 
Smith,” and who was mistaken for the Canon. “What was to be 
done?” writes Smith’s American friend, J. M. Wainwright, July 
15, 1844.'° “Should he be tarred and feathered, or lynched? Quite 
the contrary. He was to be féted, rejoiced in, and even Pennsylvania 
was to meet him with cordial salutations. A hundred dinners were 
arranged at the moment, and the guests selected.” The letter con- 
cludes with a cordial invitation to give solace for the disappointment 
by a visit to America, inclosing an invitation also from the Bishop 
of New Jersey. “I hear Morpeth is going to America,” Smith had 
written to Lady Grey a few years before, “a resolution which I think 

* An English “New Song to an Old Tune” (“Yankee Doodle”), quoted in Duyckinck’s 
Wit and Wisdom, 70-71. 


* Memoirs, Il, 505 ff. 
* Ibid., 1, 303. 
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very wise, and which I should decidedly carry into execution myself, 
if I were not going to Heaven.”** With this characteristically cryptic 
statement, let us leave the matter. 

In a survey of the opinions of any man on a single subject 
throughout his life, any generalizations are dangerous. But the 
opinion of Sydney Smith on America and its literature did not, it 
would seem, materially change. It deepened with increasing knowl. 
edge, and it was embittered by personal disappointment, but in 
several respects it was reasonably consistent. It was prompted by a 
deep-rooted belief in liberal political and social institutions, with the 
logical corollary to such conviction, an instinctive sympathy for that 
nation which professed and practiced such principles. It was hamp- 
ered by imperfect knowledge and by unwarranted prejudices, de- 
rived from unreliable sources, such as the accounts of English trav- 
elers in America. And it was colored profoundly, in its expression, by 
the quick turns of thought, the exaggerations, the emotional rises and 
falls, and such other misleading qualities as are native to a man of 
keen sensibilities and sharp mentality, rather than of sober judgment 
and measured statement. It is hard, even at this distance of time, 
to view Sydney Smith’s criticism of America dispassionately, but it 


is perhaps safe to believe him an often-misguided but frequently 
penetrating critic and friend. 


Tbid., Il, 449. 
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BRYANT AND THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


TREMAINE McDOWELL 
The University of Minnesota 


ARLY in October of 1816, William Cullen Bryant then twenty- 

two years of age, arrived in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, to 
undertake the practice of law.’ During his first years in that pro- 
fession, he produced but little poetry. In vain did his former 
comrade, Jacob Porter, exhort the young barrister: 


“Such merits in thy poems shine, 
Such beauties grace thy matchless line; 
To spread thy fame, then, ne’er decline, 
But court the muses, 
And a bright breathing chaplet twine 
Sans all excuses.”” 


During the last months of 1816, Bryant apparently wrote no verse. 
In 1817 and 1818, he composed two uninspired odes for the Berk- 


shire Agricultural Society,* translated “Love’s Power,”* and revised 
his translation of a fragment from Simonides® and his paraphrase 
of David’s lament for Jonathan.® Only twice was Bryant touched by 
the divine fire—in 1818 when he wrote “The Burial Place”,’ and in 
1819 when he composed “Green River.”® 


*Parke Godwin, A Biography of William Cullen Bryant, with Extracts from his Private 
Correspondence (New York, 1883), I, 145. 

*“To William Cullen Bryant, Great Barrington,” in Porter, Poems (Hartford, 1818), 
p. 9. The poem is dated Pantoosuk [Indian name for a district including part of Hampshire 
and of Berkshire], February 24, 1817. 

* The ode for 1817 was printed in The Pittsfield Sun on October 10, in The New-England 
Palladium on October 14, 1817, and in The Hampshire Gazette on February 4, 1818. In 
the tas. journal, the poem was prefaced by this note: “The following ODE is from the pen 
of a Correspondent, whose favors are always welcome.” The ode for 1818 was printed in 
The Pittsfield Sun on October 14 and in The Berkshire Star on October 15. In the latter 
journal, the poem was prefaced by this note: “Mr. Editor —Please to insert in your paper, 
the enclosed ODE, sung at the ‘celebration of the Berkshire Agricultural Society’ last week; 
composed for the occasion, by WILLIAM C. BRYANT, Esq. of Great-Barrington, and much 
oblige a member of the Society, and, also, the particular friend of the author.” In 1820, 
the ode was again sung before the Society, and reprinted in The Berkshire Star on October 
12, 1820. 

“Poetical Works (New York, 1883), II, 293. The poem is described as “From the 
Latin”; it is, in fact, a close rendering of Virgil, Georgics, Ill, ll. 242-254. 

*The North American Review, V1, 382, 383 (March, 1818). 

* The Pittsfield Sun, November 4, 1818. 

"The Idle Man, I, 192-194 (1821). 

* Ibid., 61-63 (1821). 
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Despite moments of disgust with the law,® Bryant, from 1816 to 
1821, was in reality debating the abandonment of verse. Unwilling 
to injure his professional prospects by any extraneous activities, he 
discussed the problem in 1817 with his former tutor in the law, the 
Honorable William Baylies. The latter, naturally enough, was all 
practicality: “It is not surprising,” he wrote Bryant, “that you should 
meet difficulty in breaking off all connection with the Muse, as your 
love has ever met so favorable a return. I do not however condemn 
your resolution—Poetry is, a commodity, | know, not suited to the 
American market—it will neither help a man to wealth or office.”*° 
That Bryant was indeed able to adhere to his resolution and avoid 
the muse, has already been indicated. He would perhaps have suc- 
ceeded in entirely stifling his genius had not stimulus from The 
North American Review and its editors eventually counteracted the 
advice of materialistic friends. Bryant’s relations with the Review 
from 1816 to 1821, therefore, form an exceedingly important episode 
in his literary biography. 

Prior to one of his departures for Bridgewater, where he was 
studying law, Bryant in 1814 or 1815 set in motion a train of mo- 
mentous events, by placing in his father’s desk, for his father’s eye, 


a small sheaf of manuscript poems.’* Among these was the frag- 


* Bryant protested in “Green River,” it will be recalled, that he was 
“. . . forced to drudge for the dregs of men, 
And scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen 
And mingle among the jostling crowd, 
Where the sons of strife are subtle and loud.” 

* Bridgewater, November 8, 1817, in the New York Public Library. 

*™R. C. Waterston declared (Tribute to William Cullen Bryant (Boston, 1878), p. 14): 
“Mr. Bryant, in speaking of “Thanatopsis,’ stated that, at a time when he was about to 
leave home, he placed the original copy of that poem, together with some other manuscript 
poems, in a drawer in his father’s office.” Since no other account of the event is on record 
as coming from Bryant himself, and since Waterston, for many years the poet's intimate 
friend, set down Bryant’s reminiscences with minute care, this statement may be accepted 
as the authentic version of the latter’s disposal of the manuscript. The commonly accepted 
assumption (see Godwin, op. cit., I, 149; John Bigelow, William Cullen Bryant (Boston, 
1899), p. 44) that Dr. Bryant by accident found the poems where Cullen had concealed them 
appears, therefore, to be an error. Further significant information concerning the publishing 
of “Thanatopsis” appears in the following letter, hitherto unprinted, addressed on April 12, 
1860, to an unidentified correspondent (manuscript in the Henry E. Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California): 

Sir. 

The publication of Thanatopsis in the North American Review of which 
you speak, was the original one. My father found the fragment among some 
manuscripts which I had written several years before and left at Cummington, 
and took them with him to Boston where they were handed to those who 
then conducted the North American Review. The lines of which you speak, as 
being in a different metre, were another fragment, and were I suppose printed 
by mistake as part of Thanatopsis. The opening and concluding lines of 
Thanatopsis were written afterwards in 1821. 

I am sir 
respectfully yours 
W. C. Bryant 


\ 

] 
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mentary “Thanatopsis,” composed in 1811. Dr. Peter Bryant found 
the manuscripts while Cullen, as he was known to the family, was 
still in Bridgewater. “Thanatopsis” and a second poem Peter Bryant 
took across the valley to Worthington for the inspection of his 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Howe. “We were greatly delighted 
with them,” Mrs. Howe later recalled, “and so was his father and 
he enjoyed our commendation of them very much.””* In all truth, 
Dr. Bryant was more than delighted; carrying “Thanatopsis” to a 
neighbor in Cummington, he exclaimed, with tears running down 
his face: “Oh! read that; it is Cullen’s.”** That moment, to the 
father’s mind, was undoubtedly full recompense for the years of 
care which he had expended on his son’s training in verse. 

While the poem was still in Dr. Bryant’s hands, Edward T. 
Channing, Richard Henry Dana, Jared Sparks, Willard Phillips, and 
a group of their associates took over from William Tudor the control 
of The North American Review.’* Late in May, 1817, Peter Bryant 
went up to Boston for his only term as state senator.*® From the city, 
he wrote Cullen in June that their mutual friend, Willard Phillips,’® 
desired him to contribute something to the new magazine. “I wish,” 
the Doctor added, “if you have leisure, you would comply, as it 
might be the means of introducing you to notice in the capital. Those 
who contribute are generally known to the /iterati in and about 
Boston.”*" Since the son made no reply, Peter Bryant determined 
to act on his own initiative. He had in his possession in Boston five 
of Cullen’s poems, among them being “Thanatopsis”—three in the 
boy’s handwriting and two transcribed by the Doctor from the 
much-revised originals.’* These he carried to the residence of Phil- 
lips; since the latter was absent, the manuscripts were left for his 
inspection.’® Phillips submitted them to Channing,?® who found 


Re Undated manuscript reminiscences of Mrs. Samuel Howe, in the New York Public 
Library. 

* A tradition in the Bryant family, recounted in Godwin, op. cit., I, 149. 

“See H. B. Adams, The Life and Writings of Jared Sparks (Boston, 1893), I, 225-234. 

* The Senate assembled on May 28 (Columbian Centinel, May 31, 1817). 

* Willard Phillips had been a student in the Bryant homestead at Cummington (Bryant 
to Richard H. Dana, Cummington, September 20, 1873, quoted in Godwin, op. cit., II, 337). 

“Quoted in Godwin, op. cit., I, 149. The exact date is not given. 

* Peter Bryant wrote his son from Boston in February, 1818 (quoted in ibid., I, 152, 153) 
that he had transcribed “Thanatopsis” before leaving it for the Review. That this transcript 
included not only the poem itself but also four stanzas on death composed in 1814 is 
evidenced by the fact that the editors of the Review printed the four stanzas as an integral 
part of “Thanatopsis.” 

*“T left it at his house when he was absent,” Dr. Bryant wrote in February, 1818 
(ibid.), “and did not see him afterward.” 

* The poems were in Channing’s possession when they came to Dana’s attention. 
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them excellent.?? He, in turn, read them to Dana, when the latter 
one day came into Boston from Cambridge. Dana, much excited, 
interrupted the reading of “Thanatopsis” with an exclamation which, 
from him, was supreme praise:** “That was never written on this 
side of the water!”** Despite the belief that Bryant derived his title 
either from Kirke White’s “Thanatos” or from the Greek, the poem 
in reality reached Boston untitled; the word “Thanatopsis” was now 
coined among the editors of the Review.** 

Sparks did not see the poems for some time, for, in September, 
he was much distressed because no poetry save inferior stuff was 
available for the current issue.*° Phillips, however, reassured him; 
and when The North American Review for September came from 
the press, five of the seven poems which it contained were by Cullen 
Bryant. These were a translation from Horace, an imitation of the 
same author, four stanzas on death erroneously printed as a portion 
of “Thanatopsis,” “Thanatopsis” itself, and “A Fragment.” Such 
are the facts, as far as they can now be ascertained, of the much de- 
bated publication of Bryant’s most famous poem. 

Various circumstances led the editors of the Review to assume 
that “Thanatopsis” was the work of Peter Bryant. First of all, the 
latter had left the poems at the home of Phillips, with his name but 
no word concerning their authorship. Again, “Thanatopsis” and the 
accompanying stanzas on death were found in the Doctor’s auto- 
graph, while the remaining poems were in another hand.?* The 
issue was further clouded by the fact that Peter Bryant’s note pre- 
facing the translation from Horace contained no specific reference 
to his son’s authorship of that piece.*" Finally, if Dana doubted 
whether “Thanatopsis” could have been composed by any American, 
his disbelief would have been increased rather than lessened had he 


™ Channing to W. C. Bryant, Boston, September 3, 1$18, in the New York Public Library. 

™ Dana was a notorious anglo-raaniac: in literary matters he was a violent defender 
of the Romantic school and in politics, a monarchist. 

* Dana to William Alfred Jones, 1846, quoted in J. G. Wilson, Bryant, and His Friends: 
Some Reminiscences of the Knickerbocker Writers (New York, 1885), p. 187. R. C. Waters- 
ton (op. cit., p. 27) recorded the following comment by Dana: “I do not think these poems 
were written by an American . . . I do not know of any American who could have 
written them.” 

™* The poem, Bryant stated many years later, “bore no title in my manuscript—that was 
supplied by an editor who knew Greek” (G. C. Eggleston, Recollections of a Varied Life 
(New York, 1910), p. 222). 

* Jared Sparks to Willard Phillips, Cambridge, in the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
The note is undated; a memorandum in Phillips’ hand on verso reads: “Sept 1817.” 

™ See footnote 18, above. 

* This note, signed “B.”, was evidently written either by Cullen or Peter Bryant. Inter- 
preted in the light of present evidence, its wording makes it certain that the latter was 
its author. 
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been asked to accept as author the son rather than the father. Cullen 
Bryant learned of this misunderstanding in December, when Phillips 
wrote him as follows: “Your ‘Fragment’ was exceedingly liked here; 
among others Mr. Channing spoke very highly of it. All the judges 
here say your fragment and your Father’s Thanatopsis are among 
the very best poetry that has been published in this country.”** Dr. 
Bryant in February, 1818, informed Cullen that he had “set Phillips 
right” as to the authorship of the poem.**® Channing, however, was 
still laboring under the same misapprehension in March, 1819, when, 
in writing to the son, he expressed the hope that the Review might 
have “more pieces from you & your father.”*° As for Dana, his in- 
credulity had taken him to the senate chamber to inspect Peter 
Bryant. The Doctor, he discovered, had “a finely marked and highly 
intellectual-looking head . . . But with all my examination I could 
not discover “Thanatopsis’ in it.”** Eventually persuaded by the mis- 
informed majority that Peter Bryant had indeed composed the poem, 
he remained ignorant of the true identity of the writer until 1821, 
when he spoke to Cullen Bryant of the excellence of his father’s 
“Thanatopsis.” Cullen corrected him, and they enjoyed, according 
to Dana, a hearty laugh over the latter’s “physiognomical per- 
plexity.”*? However, the anonymity of all work printed in the 
Review and this resultant confusion of identity made it impossible 
that any immediate personal recognition should come from Boston 
to the author of “Thanatopsis.” 

“Thanatopsis,” handicapped by the inferior lines prefixed to it, 
caused no furore in the literary world at large. Although the leading 
spirits among the group who supported the Review were indeed en- 
thusiastic, none of the newspapers** to which Bryant contributed 
reprinted his new verses, and apparently they passed unnoticed in 
New York.** The general public, in fact, had no idea that a great 
poem had been produced on this side the Atlantic. As Dana later 
observed, such compositions were in that day too “high meta- 
physical” for the “ordinaries.”*® 

* Boston, December 2, 1817, in the New York Public Library. 

* Boston, February, 1818, quoted in Godwin, op. cit., I, 153. 

** Boston, March 8, 1819, in the New York Public Library. Peter Bryant, in reality, had 
contributed nothing to the Review. In the same letter, Channing spoke of Cullen Bryant 
as “the author of the ‘Waterfowl’ & ‘a fragment’.” 

™ Quoted in Wilson, op. cit., p. 187. 

Ibid. 

* The Columbian Centinel, The New-England Palladium, The Hampshire Gazette, The 
Pittsfield Sun, The Berkshire Star. 


™“ Bryant was practically unknown in New York as late as the year 1821. 
* Cambridge, November 4, 1821, deposited with the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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Although Cullen Bryant was gratified by recognition from 
Boston, he did not at once resume the writing of poetry. However, 
he became an active supporter of The North American Review.*® 
At Great Barrington, he was instrumental in the organization of a 
literary club; and in October, 1817, he forwarded to Phillips a sub- 
scription to the Review in the name of the new society.*” The finan- 
cial resources of the magazine were apparently meager, for instead 
of supplying a complimentary copy to this substantial contributor, 
Phillips wrote: “As for pay, let your father when he comes down in 
the winter pay two dollars and a half which will be the price of this 
volume.”** Nearly a year later, however, Edward Channing in- 
formed Bryant concerning the current subscription notice: “With 
this you have no concern. I wish you to accept a copy of each no. & 
I will see that it is regularly forwarded.”** That Bryant himself was 
forced to control personal expenditures as carefully as did Phillips 
the exchequer of the Review, appeared in 1819 when he wrote Chan- 
ning to this effect: 


“I return you one of the Numbers for December. I supposed, when I 
received it, that it was sent to me by some mistake, and I ought to have 
returned it before. It is true that I subscribed for the work at first, in 
behalf of a Literary association—but that association came to nothing be- 
fore I received my first Number—so I was left to take it on my own 
account.”*° 


Fortunately, no false pride constrained the struggling young lawyer 
from emulating his mother’s frugality. 

More significant, and in the end highly fruitful, was the interest 
now manifested in the poet by the editors of The North American. 
In his letter of December 2, 1817, Phillips begged, on behalf of the 
Review, that Bryant would “encourage it by writing for it.”** The 
latter responded through his father, to whom he wrote on January 
8, 1818: 


“I have sent you a correct copy of my version of “The Fragment of 
Simonides,’ and another little poem which I wrote while at Bridgewater, 


* That Bryant realized the service which The North American Review was rendering 
to American culture is clear from a passage in a letter to Phillips, April 13, 1819, quoted 
in Godwin, op. cit., 1, 152, footnote. 

**W. C. Bryant to Willard Phillips, October, 1817, cited in Godwin, op. cit., I, 152. The 
exact date is not given. 

* Boston, December 2, 1817, in the New York Public Library. 

* Boston, September 3, 1818, in the New York Public Library. 

“Great Barrington, March 25, 1819, in the Harvard College Library. 

“In the New York Public Library. 
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which you may get inserted if you please in that work.*? I would con- 
tribute something in prose if I knew on what subject to write.”** 


To the two poems was added, either by Cullen or by his father, 
“To a Waterfowl.” As had been the case with Bryant’s first contri- 
butions to the Review, these three poems were now taken to Boston 
by Dr. Bryant in person and there delivered to Phillips. Duly ap- 
proved and admired by the editors,** they formed the entire poetical 
contents of the Review for March, 1818.*° Cullen Bryant had again 
scored something of an anonymous triumph, but he still lacked 
public recognition. 

In February, 1818, while Peter Bryant was still in Boston, Phillips 
addressed to him a note,**® suggesting that Brown’s Essay on Ameri- 
can Poetry*" “is a very good subject for Cullen.” Phillips, after re- 
questing that the son review the book for the June issue of The North 
American, added: “Let him, if he has the means, give a short history 
of and criticism of our poetry.” Allen’s and Eliot’s biographical dic- 
tionaries Phillips suggested as reference books.** When Dr. Bryant 
forwarded the note to Great Barrington, his son replied that he 
would attempt a review if he could procure a copy of the essay.*® 
“Luckily,” Bryant wrote later, “I found the volume in this neigh- 


borhood, and escaped throwing away my money on it. It is poor 
stuff.”° The vigilant Phillips, hearing nothing in the interim from 
the Bryants, wrote the son on April 2 concerning the review: “I hope 


you consented to undertake it. We should like to have it for July.”™* 


When Cullen on the fourteenth agreed to furnish the desired 
article,”* the indefatigable Phillips promptly wrote again, urging that 


“The identity of the second poem is uncertain. When the “Fragment” was printed, 
with it appeared “To a Friend on his marriage.” That poem, however, was composed in 1815 
before Bryant went to Bridgewater. Either Bryant had forgotten where the poem was com- 
posed, or his father later substituted “To a Friend” for an unknown poem actually written 
at Bridgewater. 

“ Quoted in Godwin, op. cit., I, 152. 

“Peter Bryant to W. C. Bryant, Boston, February, 1818, quoted in ibid. The exact date 
is not given. 

“VI, 382-385. 

“Boston, February 14, 1818, in the New York Public Library. 

“Solyman Brown, An Essay on American Poetry, with several Miscellaneous Pieces on 
a Variety of Subjects . . . (New Haven, 1818). 

“William Allen, An American Biographical and Historical Dictionary . . . (Cambridge, 
1809); John Eliot, Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Characters in New England ... 
(Salem, 1809). 

“Great Barrington, February 20, 1818, quoted in Godwin, op. cit., I, 153. 

* Great Barrington, June 20, 1818, quoted in ibid., I, 156. 

* Boston, April 2, 1818, in the New York Public Library. 

™ Phillips referred to “yours of the 14th” in addressing Bryant from Boston on April 20, 
1818 (in the New York Public Library). 
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the manuscript be in his hands at the earliest moment possible.** 
The editor’s diligence was at length rewarded; and “An Essay on 
American Poetry” appeared in the Review for July, 1818.°* 

Bryant made careful preparation for the writing of this, his first 
prose contribution to what was, despite its limited circulation, the 
leading American journal of that day. He took stock of his own 
knowledge of American poetry; and he visited the homestead at 
Cummington to consult his father and his father’s library.°* In the 
essay which he at last produced, Bryant made short work of Solyman 
Brown of Litchfield and his poems. The “Essay,” a versified survey 
of classical and modern poetry and criticism, he riddled with un- 
sparing sarcasm. The fugitive poems and notes which followed, he 
rendered absurd by the quotation of damning excerpts. And finally, 
Bryant succinctly disposed of the unhappy author: “Mr. Brown,” 
he concluded, “has fallen into a great mistake in thinking himself 
qualified to write a book.”*’ The boy who had penned “The Em- 
bargo” a decade earlier had, as a young lawyer, lost none of his 
asperity. 

The comments on poetry in America with which Bryant prefaced 
his extermination of Solyman Brown were, in reality, of more im- 


port than was the latter’s entire volume. Bryant first of all protested 
against both the “unmerited contumely” which had been meted out 
to American literature by critics abroad, and also “the swaggering 
and pompous pretensions” of patriotic eulogists at home. With excel- 
lent judgment, he appealed for a new standard among authors and 
critics alike: 


“The poetical adventurer should be taught that it is only the produc- 
tions of genius, taste, and diligence that can find favour at the bar of 
criticism—that his writings are not to be applauded merely because they 
are written by an American, and are not decidedly bad; and that he must 
produce some more satisfactory evidence of his claim to celebrity than an 
extract from the parish register.”°* 


Ibid. 

“VII, 198-211. 

“ Bryant found that he had read at least something from each of the following: Dwight, 
Barlow, Trumbull, Humphreys, Honeywood, Cliffton, Paine, Freneau, Hopkinson, Ladd, 
Church, Mrs. Morton, and Mrs. Warren (W. C. Bryant to Peter Bryant, Great Barrington, 
February 20, 1818, quoted in Godwin, op. cit., I, 154). 

* “Any facts which may occur to you on the subject,” Bryant wrote to his father (ibid.), 
“of which I might, perhaps, be unaware or ignorant, I should be obliged to you to suggest 
to me. I may visit Cummington before next June [when the article was due in Boston]. 
I remember the ‘American Review and Monthly Magazine’ . . . —a book which you have— 
contained considerable information on the subject, and some biographies.” After receiving 
Phillips’ second note, Bryant visited at Cummington from April 27 to May 1 (extracts from 
the diary of Sarah Bryant, in the possession of Mrs. Frances Bryant Bannister). 

* Op. cit., VIl, 211. 

Tbid., VI, 198. 
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In estimating his predecessors in verse, Bryant revealed his own 
ideas of what constituted true poetry. In his opinion, Trumbull 
lacked scrupulousness in diction; Dwight was artificial and mechani- 
cal; Barlow belied his early promise by deteriorating into verbosity 
and meretricious decoration. Paine, possessing remarkable force and 
exuberance of imagination, wandered off into conceits and the false 
sublime. “He was a fine, but misguided genius,” was Bryant’s con- 
clusion. In contrast to the defects which marred the work of these 
men, the reviewer enthusiastically commended the poetical virtues 
of William Cliffton, singling out for praise the purity of his diction 
and the variety of his imagery, his delicacy and polish, his faithful- 
ness to nature and to human emotions, and the elegance of his fancy. 
Taken as a whole, the essay indicated that such a writer as Cliffton 
was, in Bryant’s mind, America’s nearest approximation to the 
ideal poet. 

Impressed by Bryant’s ability, Edward Channing now addressed 
to him two letters, both calculated to delight an unknown young 
barrister. In September, 1818, Channing expressed the thanks of 
the proprietors of the Review for his essay on American poetry. “I 
doubt not,” Channing went on to say, “you have heard in many 
ways of the great pleasure which our readers have received from 
that & your earlier communications to the work.” To remove the 
impression that any American literary journal must inevitably be 
uneven in quality and short in life, he appealed to Bryant for further 
aid: “Excuse me then, when I ask you to spare a little time from 
your profession, & give it to us.” Either a review or an essay would 
be very welcome; as for poetry, the editors were finding it difficult 
to secure enough good verse to maintain a department.*® As Bryant 
realized, this was praise indeed ; and he lost no time in replying. 


“I am much gratified [he wrote] with the favourable reception that 
my contribution to the North American Review has met with .. . —as 
well as with the obliging manner in which it has been communicated to 
me, and feel myself happy if I may be esteemed to have done anything 
for the literature of my country.” 


As for further contributions, he had been unable to complete an 
essay on which he was working; he enclosed, however, another of 
the poems written before he entered the law; namely, “The Yellow 
Violet.”®° Not long thereafter, it appears that Bryant forwarded to 


* Boston, September 3, 1818, in the New York Public Library. 
® Great Barrington, September 6, 1818, in the Harvard College Library. 


_ Channing then asked for a review of Paulding’s The Backwoodsman 
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the Review an essay, “On the Happy Temperament”—probably the 
composition with which he was busy in September. 

Bryant received in the following March a second letter from 
Channing, now editor-in-chief of The North American. The poet, it 
developed, had set so high a standard with his own contributions 
that the Review could no longer maintain a section of verse. “Unless 
you will supply more,” Channing explained, “or set some other poet 
to work who will be worthy of your company, I fear our poetical 
department must be given up.” He asked permission to keep “The 
Yellow Violet” and secure its publication elsewhere.** Channing con- 
tinued in a most flattering vein, urging Bryant to abandon anonymity 
and to come before the public with a volume of verse: 


“A poet stands in no need of hints or instructions; but may I not ask 
you, if we may not expect a volume from you in spite of your profession? 
. ..- If I had any right or wish to commend you—in your own hearing—I 
should have urged your obligation to write by comparing you with 
greater men than we can boast of. Excuse me, if I have interfered with 
what belongs only to yourself, & charitably ascribe it to my sense of your 
merits, & my wish to see our home genius more active in the good cause.” 


and an original essay for The North American, and stated that two 
complimentary copies of the magazine were now being sent to 
Great Barrington. In concluding, Channing very properly apolo- 
gized for his verbosity.** On receipt of this second eulogy, Bryant 
was all but overwhelmed. Replying, he admitted his disconcertment: 


“To commendations so flattering as you are pleased to bestow on me, 
coming from such a quarter, I hardly know what to say. Had you seen 
more of those attempts of mine concerning which you express yourself so 
favorably, your opinion would perhaps have been different.” 


As for publishing, Bryant was equally modest: 


“I may perhaps, some time or other, venture a little collection of poetry 
in print,—for I do not write much—and should it be favorably received, 
it may give me courage to do something more.”®* 


The project of publishing thus became firmly rooted in the poet’s 
mind. 


“ This Channing did not do, for the poem first appeared in Bryant’s volume of 1821. 
“ Boston, March 8, 1819, in the New York Public Library. 
“ Great Barrington, March 25, 1819, in the Harvard College Library. 
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Bryant’s second prose contribution to the Review appeared in the 
following June; namely, his essay, “On the Happy Temperament.” 
Just as his review of Brown’s volume contained Bryant’s critical 
credo, so this essay contained certain essential tenets of his 
mature philosophy of life. He was careful to point out that he 
ever desired “to promote innocent and well-timed cheerfulness;” 
never did he wish “to throw the slightest shade over those weak 
and wintry glimpses of happiness which are sometimes per- 
mitted to find their way to this earth.” And yet, there is truly little 
opportunity for rational joy unless one closes his eyes to the inequal- 
ities and evils of society, to the mental and physical suffering about 
him, and to the continual severing of the ties of friendship and 
love. The knowledge that his own father was soon to die was evi- 
dently in Bryant’s mind: “But hard and bitter,” he said, “is the trial 
when we see those whom we love drawn toward the grave by the 
irresistible progress of disease and decay.” This decorous lawyer who 
now set himself down as an enemy of joviality was a far different 
person from the young student who had patronized Worthington 
grogshops and frequented Bridgewater balls. “In short,” this new 
Bryant austerely declared, “the melancholy feelings . . . are the 
parents of almost all our virtues. The temperament of unbroken 
cheerfulness is the temperament of insensibility.” Fortunately, the 
young gentleman was not always thus dominated by the contem- 
porary cult of tearfulness. 

In 1819, James T. Hillhouse published a poetic drama, Percy’s 
Masque; in October of the following year, Bryant reviewed the play 
in The North American.’ Although there is no evidence that the 
Berkshire lawyer had as yet seen a formal stage production, he 
commented with assurance on the dilemma of the dramatist, caught 
between the practical demands of theatrical effectiveness and the ab- 
Stract standards of artistic excellence. Bryant’s sole venture in the 
drama, a farce entitled The Heroes, completed two years later, was 
a failure;®* his poems, likewise, were usually more successful when 
he spoke in his own person than when he attempted dramatic mono- 
logues. What the intensely concentric Bryant lacked was in this re- 
‘view succinctly outlined in his own characterization of the ideal 
dramatist: 


“1X, 206-210. 

XI, 384-393. 

The Heroes is discussed briefly in Godwin, op. cit., I, 187, 188. Further information is 
contained in unpublished documents in the Henry E. eeeupee Library, San Marino, 
California, and in the hands of private collectors. 
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“But the dramatist must, so to speak, put off his identity, and put on 
the characters which he describes. He must bring before him the person- 
ages of his plot, and see their faces and hear their voices in his retirement; 
he must do more; he must enter into their bosoms, he must feel with their 
hearts and speak with their lips. Now, it is obvious, all this demands 
great versatility of talent, as wei! as a state of strong and peculiar mental 
excitement.” 


As for Percy’s Masque, it was commended for the characteristics 
which at the moment seemed to Bryant to be essential; namely, sim- 
plicity of plot, consistency in characterization, and restraint in diction. 

A somewhat puzzling paper, “On the Use of Trisyllabic feet in 
Iambic Verse” concluded, in September, 1821, the series of essays 
which Bryant contributed during this period to The North American 
Review. From this essay, it is possible to deduce little save the ob- 
vious inference that Bryant was interested in the technique of his 
avocation.** 

The North American Review had now published, in the course of 
nine issues, a total of four essays and eight poems from Bryant’s 
pen. Superficially, this signified that the young gentleman had 
been given an opportunity to publish “Thanatopsis” and to air his 
opinions on poetry and on life. In reality, the results were of the 
utmost moment to his career as a poet. First of all, Bryant was stimu- 
lated to resume composition, producing in 1820 a group of poems 
addressed to Miss Fanny Fairchild, represented by “Oh Fairest of 
the Rural Maids”;** five contributions to a Unitarian hymnal;* 
“Hymn to Death”;"° and “A Winter Piece”;"* and in 1821, “The 
West Wind” ;** “A Walk at Sunset” and “The Ages”."* Secondly, 
the official approval of the /iterati of Boston came in April of 1821, 
in the form of a letter from William J. Spooner, informing Bryant 


“IX, 426-431. This article was substituted for a review of The Backwoodsman, since 
Bryant was unable to locate a copy of that work. Godwin conjectured (op. cit., I, 159) 
that his paper was written while the author was still under the domination of Pope, sorne 
years prior to its publication. This hypothesis is supported by the simple diction and short 
sentences of the opening paragraph and of subsequent passages, as well as by the absence 
of any references to nineteenth-century poets. The study was based on the authors whom 
Bryant had read in his boyhood: Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Young, 
Thomson, Dyer, Glover, Cumberland, Akenside, Armstrong, Cowper, Cowley, Waller, 
Denham, Garth, and Darwin. Arguing from the fact that the majority of these poets took 
the liberty of introducing an extra syllable at will into their lines, Bryant insisted that the 
use of trisyllabic feet is “an ancient birthright of the poets, and ought not to be given up.” 

* Poems . . . (London, 1832), p. 125. 

"A Collection of Psalms and Hymns, for Social and Private Worship [ed. Sewall.] 
(New York, 1820), Numbers 29, 73, 129, 157, and 373. 

™ New York Review, 1, 388-392 (October, 1825). 

™ As “Winter Scenes” in The Idle Man, IV, 61-64 (1821). 

™ Poetical Works, I, 42. 

™ The Idle Man, Ill, 74-76 (1821). 

™ Poems (Cambridge, 1821), pp. 7-24. 
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that he had been unanimously chosen to deliver the annual poem be- 
fore the next meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa society of Harvard Uni- 
versity.”° Finally, a printer having been secured while Bryant was 
in Cambridge for the Harvard commencement, this notice appeared 
in The Columbian Centinel for September 12, 1821: 


BRYANT’S POEMS 
POEMS by William Cullen Bryant, including 
a Poem delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society—just published, and for sale at 
GREENLEAP'’S Statinary Store, 
No. 4, Court-Street.—Price 31 cents. 


Anonymity was done with; Bryant had unequivocally presented 
himself before the public as a poet—in his own person before a 
Cambridge audience and in his pamphlet, Poems, before the world. 

The good offices of The North American Review and of its edi- 
tors had been exercised at a crucial period in Bryant’s life. Making 
themselves felt when the poet had all but disappeared in the lawyer, 
Channing and Sparks, Phillips and Dana quickened Bryant’s flag- 
ging interest in letters, then turned his mind toward publication, 
and at last inspired him to renewed creative activity. It was these four 
gentlemen, likewise, who secured for Bryant the honor of appearing 
at Harvard; and it was they, again, who saw his volume through 
the press and directed its sale, in the réle of modern publishers. 
Bryant never forgot this indebtedness. Channing and Sparks were 
his life-long friends; and Dana became his only intimate and con- 
fidant. Of Phillips, Bryant in 1873 wrote as follows: 


“The publication of the poems which you mention, through his agency, 
was properly my introduction to the literary world, and led to my coming 
out with the little volume which you and he and Channing encouraged 
me to publish, and which he so kindly reviewed in the ‘North American.’ 
To me he was particularly kind—unconsciously so, as it seemed; it was 
apparently a kindness which he could not help.”7¢ 


This “distant voice of kindness”*’ from the staff of the Review, by 
keeping the youth Bryant within the field of delles lettres during the 
critical period from 1816 to 1821, made it certain that, during the 
half-century which followed, the man Bryant would never again 
consider desertion of the muse. 


Cambridge, April 17, 1821, in the New York Public Library. 
Ww. C. Bryant to R. H. Dana, Cummington, September 20, 1873, quoted in Godwin, 
op. II, 337. 
™ WwW. C. Bryant to Edward Channing, Great Barrington, March 25, 1819, in the Harvard 
College Library. 


SOME REMARKS ON EMERSON’S DIVINITY 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 


CLARENCE GOHDES 
New York City 


NE OF THE most signal weaknesses of the historical method 

as applied to the study of American letters is the ever-present 
tendency to resolve the past into a series of personalities. In no par- 
ticular branch of the field, perhaps, is this tendency so apparent as 
in the various discussions of the transcendental movement, some of 
which seem to treat the subject as a mere phase of the spiritual evo- 
lution of Emerson. The important place given Emerson’s Nature, of 
1836, for example, may well appear to be historically unjustified, 
when one considers that two other treatises based upon the same 
transcendental point of view appeared in Boston in the same year. 
Furthermore, these two works, New Views of Christianity, Society, 
and the Church, by Orestes A. Brownson, and Discourses on the 
Philosophy of Religion, by George Ripley, elicited more discussion 
among the members of the New School, as the transcendentalists 
came to be called, than the rhapsodic effusion of Emerson.’ 

Of all the earlier works of the Sage of Concord none seems to 
have involved a greater importance in the eyes of later students of 
the reaction from the dominion of Locke and the Scotch theologians 
than the Divinity School Address, which led to the notorious con- 
troversy in which “Emerson had little more than the part of Patro- 
clus when the Greeks and Trojans fought over his body.”? 

As every student of the history of transcendentalism knows, the 
rambling remarks to the seven graduates and their friends aroused 
Andrews Norton to unlimber his logic in clearing the Divinity 
School of any official connection with Emerson’s opinions. When the 
Princeton critics entered the field, and George Ripley, aided by 
Parker, Hildreth, and others, began a pamphlet war with Norton, 
the issues at stake were of far greater moment than the audacious 
display of radicalism in the chapel of Divinity Hall at Cambridge. 
The preliminary skirmishes in the Boston newspapers prove un- 

*See, for example, The Western Messenger and The Christian Examiner for 1836 and 
1837. Emerson’s Nature, however, had more of a vogue than the paltry sales of the original 
edition appear to indicate. David Goyder, a noted Swedenborgian of Glasgow, incorporated 
the treatise in his Biblical Assistant and Book of Practical Piety under the title of “The 


os Philosophy of Nature” (The New Jerusalem Magazine (Boston), 1841, XV, 49). 
W. Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson (1885), 116. 
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questionably that the utterances of the Concord lecturer were mere 
notes in a general discord. Norton’s first article, for example, at- 
tacks the editors of The Western Messenger, Harriet Martineau, and 
“that Germanized Englishman,” Carlyle, quite as vehemently as it 
does Emerson.* Then, too, Emerson’s address was regarded by many 
as being quite mild. Even a writer for the Fundamentalist Boston 
Recorder thought that it proved that “The class of Unitarians to 
whom Mr. Emerson belongs . . . are couning to the Orthodox ranks.”* 

The reason why Ralph Waldo Emerson never could have been 
the leader in an important controversy, the reason why he never 
appeared to his contemporaries as the spokesman of the transcen- 
dental group, is apparent in the following words of William Ware: 


“The converts of Mr. Emerson, if he made any, were converts not to his 
opinions, but simply to admiration of himself as a poet, a moralizer, and 
a rhetorician. .. . But it is by no means a safe conclusion, the Reviewers 
must understand, that because Mr. Emerson was admired as a lecturer, 
he was therefore received as a master or authority in either philosophy or 
religion; for we suppose it true that not an individual of his crowd of 
hearers at the close of his lectures could have stated with any confidence 
what his religious or philosophical system was: whether he himself was 
theist, pantheist, or atheist.”® 


The point cannot be too strongly emphasized that although Emerson 
may have attracted no little attention during his day, he was not 
regarded by men like Cranch, Dwight, or Parker as the chief and 
most representative figure in the development of transcendentalism. 

The reader of the Divinity School Address finds that, in spite of 
the usual Emersonian disregard for plan,® the remarks contained 
center about several significant ideas; namely, the existence of “in- 
finite relations,” many, yet one; the nature of the religious sentiment; 
the weakness of historical Christianity, which makes too much of 
persons and too little of the soul; and, finally, an expression of what 
a blessed future may bring to pass. “In its simplest and broadest 
statement this discourse was a plea for the individual ‘consciousness 


*“The New School in Literature and Religion,” Daily Advertiser and Patriot (Boston), 
August 27, 1838. The fact should not be lost sight of that Norton was interested in literary 
matters as well as theology. 

* Boston Recorder, January 11, 1839. 

* Critique of the two articles from The Princeton Review republished by Norton, Christ- 
ian Examiner (Boston), July, 1840, third series, X, 388-389. 

*Cabot observes that this address is the only one of Emerson’s writings, “so far as I 
know, upon which he began by making a regular division of his topic into heads” (Memoir 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, (1887), 1, 330. O. W. Firkins gives an elaborated discussion of 
the faulty planning of the work (Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, 1915), 162). 
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as against all historical creeds, bibles, churches; for the soul as the 
supreme judge in spiritual matters.”" 

It will be recalled that the discourse was pronounced on Sunday 
evening, July 15, 1838. Three months earlier there had appeared in 
The Boston Quarterly Review, a transcendental periodical edited by 
Orestes A. Brownson, an article entitled “Thoughts on Unity, Prog- 
ress, and Government,”® which began as follows: 


“All truth, whether in science, philosophy, religion, or politics, is one. 
The one truth is God’s idea, the Right, the Expedient, the Indispensable. 

“The Soul is also a unity. It has no dualism, either in its powers or its 
requisites. Humanity has but one law, as the Deity has but one mind. 

“All errors in theology, politics, life, have originated in dualism, com- 
plexity, ignorance of, or disloyalty to, unity. Mankind have sought good, 
not in the resolution of all things into one, but in division. Hence idol- 
atry, despotism, anarchy. The mission of the present, our hope, our safety, 
is the centering of the fractions in the great One, the return of all men 
into the One Man, the atonement of the Creature with the Creator. 

“All nature is republican. Minerals, vegetables, animals, men, angels, 
the Deity, sway themselves. Each blade of grass, each constellation, is an 
independency. The harmony of the whole universe is but the union of 
distinct sovereignties. As by polarization, spirits in all worlds act and 
react upon each other. The thoughts of a child move the cherubim, as a 
drop influences the ocean. So one soul heaves the whole tide of spiritual 
life that flows from eternity to eternity.” 


Continuing, the essay sketched the prophetic character of the 
age, asserted the necessity for individualism, “the chief element of 
that revolution on whose eve we are standing,”® and ended with an 
exposition of the growth of “the brotherhood of universal Man,” a 
brotherhood which embraces all “who acknowledge the legitimate 
supremacy of the soul,” and who “feel strongly the inward workings 


of the Divinity enshrined within them.”*° 


The central point of the article, however, is contained in these 
sentences: 


“The inspiration of nature is the music in all our hearts. Brotherhood, 
the warm tide that, flowing through the arteries of the universal frame, 
connects the unit to the whole, and the whole to the parts by a life-current 
of quick loves. Individual minds are the best interpreters of the Divinity. 
The original thinkers, the single-eyed, the holy-hearted, are the purest 

* Holmes, op. cit., 116. 

* Boston Quarterly Review, April, 1838, I, 192-200. 


Ibid., 195. « 
Ibid., 196. 
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conductors of infinite truth, the Christs of God. The word is incarnate in 
every God-child. The oracles of the Father-mind issue warm from the 
bosoms of his Well-beloved, in all generations. Revelation is confined to 
no age. No man can invent truth... . 

“Thus truth is constantly surprising us by its spontaneous outbreak- 
ings; and while men say, ‘Lo here, and lo there,’ the kingdom of God is 
within us. The mysteries in which truth has been shrouded by the initi- 
ated, theology by the priest, nature by the professor, have frightened 
young and credulous minds from researching the more profound religion 
of Humanity, the more glorious science of the Soul. .. . The pale of the 
church has shut out man and shut in Christianity... .”** 


It is at once apparent that in this essay is to be found the fundamental 
thought of the Divinity School Address, couched in language strik- 
ingly Emersonian. 

The author of the article, the Reverend Samuel D. Robbins, of 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, was a graduate of the Theological School at 
Cambridge in the class of 1833.'* Although he never became a 
leader among the transcendentalists, like his classmates, W. H. Chan- 
ning and James Freeman Clarke, he appears to have been an en- 
thusiastic member of the New School, and was one of the signers 
of the original “Articles of Agreement and Association” of Brook 
Farm.** Despite the fact that Robbins never lived in the West Rox- 
bury Community even after he had affixed his signature to the docu- 
ment which called that organization into being, he, apparently, re- 
mained the friend of the Associationists, and wrote a poem for The 
Harbinger,* entitled “Our Country, Right or Wrong.” 

That Emerson knew Robbins can scarcely be doubted, but that 
he read this particular essay in The Boston Quarterly cannot be di- 
rectly proved. During the period when the article appeared Emerson 
was writing in his journal many passages that appeared in his Divin- 
ity School Address. There is even a notable entry on “Unity” in the 
journal for the last of April, 1838.*° In the first volume of The Dial 
there is a favorable critique of Robbins’s The Worship of the Soul, 
which has been ascribed to Emerson.’* In view of the prominence of 

* Ibid., 193-194. It will be observed in connection with this quotation that the author 
was not merely repeating ideas gleaned from Emerson’s Nature. 

* Like most of the articles in The Boston Quarterly Review, the essay is unsigned. It is 
attributed to Robbins by Theodore Parker in a marginal note pencilled in his copy of ‘the 
magazine, now in the Boston Public Library. Moreover, the conclusion is strikingly similar 
to that of one of Robbins’s sermons, The Worship of the Soul (Boston, 1840). 

™ John T. Codman, Brook Farm (Boston, 1894), 15. 

Harbinger, Il, 237. 


Journals, IV, 436. 
* Dial, I, 402. See G. W. Cooke’s introduction to the Rowfant Club reprint of The Dial. 
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Brownson’s periodical among Unitarian liberals, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that Emerson read the magazine regularly. In a letter 
to Convers Francis, dated December 6, 1839, Theodore Parker makes 
the statement that “many of the thoughts” in Emerson’s first lecture 
of the winter were “obviously suggested” by an article in The Boston 
Quarterly Review." 

But, whether Emerson used Robbins’s work in his discourse or 
not, the essay proves that the Divinity School Address had better 
be regarded as one of the concrete manifestations of a general atti- 
tude among the transcendentalists, and not as an extraordinary bit 
of spiritual pioneering. 


* Copy in Parker MSS. deposited by F. B. Sanborn in the library of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 
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SIDNEY LANIER AND PAUL HAMILTON 
HAYNE: THREE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


AUBREY HARRISON STARKE 
Northwestern University 


IDNEY LANIER must have felt flattered to receive, in 1867, a 
letter from Paul Hamilton Hayne in appreciation of a brief lyric 

by him which had appeared in one of the current periodicals. At the 
time Lanier was serving as principal of an academy at Prattville, 
Alabama, because, in the unrest which followed the Civil War, he 
had not been able to find another occupation more to his liking. 
Except for a few poems which he had contributed to The Round 
Table,’ a New York weekly paper, and possibly also to some of the 
various short-lived Southern periodicals, he was unknown as a poet; 
except for a story—“The Three Waterfalls’—published in the 
August and September, 1867, issues of Scott’s Monthly Magazine of 
Atlanta, he was unknown even as a writer of prose. Tiger Lilies, his 
one novel and his only published volume before the Florida of 1875, 
was not in circulation before October, 1867.7 But Hayne, eleven 
years Lanier’s senior, was well known as an author, and his letter 
complimenting Lanier upon his lyric was probably the first notice 
Lanier had received from anyone of established literary reputation. 
Lanier replied to Hayne “in a manner so cordial [thus Hayne 
wrote many years later*] that henceforth a correspondence was es- 
tablished.” The correspondence, which consisted largely of the ex- 
change of poems in manuscript for mutual criticism and discussion, 
continued in spite of many interruptions almost until the time of 
Lanier’s death. From the first Lanier poured out his heart to the older 
poet. “I would not have dared to write to any ordinary correspondent 
what I wrote you,” Lanier protested in a letter of March 15, 1869," 


*The Round Table. A Saturday review of politics, finance, literature, society and art was 
published from December 19, 1863, through July 2 1869. Lanier’s signed contributions pub- 
lished during 1867 were “The Tournament,” June 8; “A Birthday Song,” July 27; and 
“Barnacles,” November 9. “Spring Greeting,” from the German of Herder, had appeared 
unsigned July 14, 1866, with another poem, “To J. L.,” undoubtedly also by Lanier though 
not included in the collected poems edited by his wife (New York, 1884). 

* Professor Edwin Mims, in his biography of Sidney Lanier (Boston, 1905), p. 80, states 
that “The novel appeared in October.” The review in The Round Table is in Ge issue of 
December 14, 1867. 

* Letters of Sidney Lanier [edited by Henry Wysham Lanier] (New York, 1899), p. 219. 
Seven letters from Lanier to Hayne, with an introduction by Hayne, were published in The 
Critic (New York) in February, 1886, shortly before the death of Hayne. These letters, with 
suppressed passages restored, and with the introduction retained, were reprinted in the 
volume of 1899, from which all the quotations in this article are taken. 

*Letters, p. 222. 
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“for I should very surely have been told that I was a lackadaisical 
fool who needed work and physic.” Six years later® he wrote: “all 
along through these last three or four months when gratifying things 
have been happening to me in connection with my little artistic ef- 
forts, I have had constantly in mind the kindly help and encourage- 
ment which your cheering words used to bring me when I was even 
more obscure that I am now.” Though Hayne’s letters to Lanier have, 
unfortunately, never been published, many of the letters from Lanier 
were preserved by Hayne, and at least ten have been put into print. 

Seven of these letters were printed in The Critic of February 13 
and 20, 1886, but with the omission of passages in which Lanier 
expressed praise and admiration for Hayne’s poetry. When the letters 
were reprinted in the volume of Letters of Sidney Lanier, the omitted 
portions were restored in compliment to Hayne, who was then 
dead, and there were added three letters* never before printed, in 
two of which Lanier expressed a rather excessive admiration for cer- 
tain of Hayne’s poems. Three other letters from Lanier to Hayne 
which are now published for the first time confirm Lanier’s judg- 
ment of the poetry of Hayne, and reveal the critical and stylistic 
tendencies in the prose of Lanier to which Hayne was thoroughly 
sensitive.” 

In the introduction to the letters which he published, Hayne 
wrote:* “Their quaintness of thought and phraseology seemed at 
first to indicate affectation,—an affectation of archaism; but soon I 
learned to understand that this style was as natural to Lanier as 
breathing. He had steeped his imagination from boyhood in the 
writings of the earlier English annalists and poets,—Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Sir Thomas Mallory, Gower, Chaucer, and the whole bead- 
roll of ancient English worthies. . . . nowhere do the pithy quaint- 
nesses of the old bards and chroniclers display themselves more 
effectively—not only in the illustrations, but through the innermost 
warp and woof of the texture of his ideas and his style—than in 
some of his familiar epistles.” The letter in praise of Hayne’s poem, 
“Daphles: an Argive Story,”® is typical of this style. 

* October 16, 1875; Letters, p. 241. 


° The letters of March 21, 1870; March 20, 1871; and September 13, 1871. 

* These letters, which were probably withheld from publication by P. H. Hayne because 
of his delicacy of feeling, were later sold by his son, W. H. Hayne, in New York. They 
are now in my personal possession—A. H. S. 

* Letters, pp. 219-220. 

* Published in Legends and Lyrics. By Paul H. Hayne (Philadelphia, 1872), pp. 13-31- 
Lanier of course saw the poem in manuscript. In the passages copied in his letter the 
punctuation differs somewhat from that of the published version: in the first quotation 
“tender, sweet” for “tender-sweet”; in the second, line eight, “abased” for “abaséd.” 
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Macon. March sth 1870 
Why did’st not give us, Good Friend, the Jetter that was writ by 
gracious Daphles unto that love’s-rebel, Doracles? Should’st have writ- 
ten it, and made it 


. “a missive tender, sweet 


Charmed with such pathos” 


that one could only dream of it as 
having been writ upon lily-petals, and tied under a dove’s wings, and 
sent to him, so. 
This is thy one offence. What shall I say of thy virtues?— 
“, . . Next, for 2 moment, she 

Stood in a timid, strange uncertainty, 

Changing from rosy red to deathly white; 

When as a Queen sustained by true love’s right, 

She spoke in mild, pure steadfastness of soul: 

‘I come, O Doracles, with no mean dole 

Of transient pity, but to show thee how 

Thy mistress would exalt the abased brow 

Of one who knows her not!’” 


That this should have been spoken 
by a poet, living in midst of what I always call The Age of Trade, giveth 
me, first, Hope, and, second, courageous Pride; both being by way of 
solid basis to, third, the keen pleasure wherewith I thrill by reason of 
the inward exquisite beauty of the words themselves.— 

“She lifts her dim eyes, hearkening, as though ‘ware 
Of mystic voices calling on her name: 

Therewith her cheek, whence the quick fevered flame 
Had quite pulsed out, with one last quiver, she 

Drops on the cushioned dais passively; 

For death, more kind than love, hath ft rought her peace.” 


L. the very flow of these words, 
I hear the uneven flutter of a gentle heart, breaking for tenderness. Dear 
Mr. Hayne, thou hast here made Death dainty! 

On the whole, this poem can be likened unto nothing except that 
same rare maiden, Daphles, herself: and it is, me judice, the fairest child 
of thy genius. I hope, in my deepest heart, that thou wilt wrest from 
Time a-many days, yet, wherein to people the otherwise sadly-empty 
heaven of our poor South with these radiant creatures of a genius wh. 
none more heartily or reverently admires 

than thy Friend Stoney Lanter 


This letter also reveals an attitude toward Hayne’s poetry of 
which there is only a hint in Lanier’s published review of Hayne’s 
volume, Legends and Lyrics, and of which there is no mention in 
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the already published letters of Lanier to Hayne. This is Lanier’s 
apparent wonder that Hayne, in “The Age of Trade” against which 
Lanier himself was to protest so vigorously in “The Symphony,”*® 
could write poems on themes utterly unrelated to the life about him. 
This praise of “the entire absence . . . of Trade” and reality in the 
poetry of Hayne, for which a modern reader is likely to condemn 
both Hayne and Lanier, is stated more explicitly in another letter. 


Macon, Ga. April 17th 1872 

My Dear Mr Hayne, 

It would seem that Fate does not desire me to write 
a review of “Legends & Lyrics,”—just as the old hag did not desire me 
to negotiate yr. poems you sent me in New York; for now—as then—I 
had written the first page of a review, when I was stricken down with 
illness, from which I am just now beginning to crawl forth. The review 
of “L. & L.” was particularly near my heart: for I was keenly desirous 
of pointing out, and dwelling upon, a certain rare and lovely feature in 
your writings, wh., in these days, gives me a world of pleasure. I mean 
the entire absence, in every thing you write, of Trade in any of its forms. 
Utterly uncommercial: that is glorious, my dear Friend, and that is the 
spirit of your writings. 

Trade, Trade, Trade: pah, are we not all sick? A man cannot walk 
down a green alley of the woods, in these days, without unawares getting 
his mouth and nose and eyes covered with some web or other that Trade 
has stretched across, to catch some gain or other. "Tis an old spider that 
has crawled all over our modern life, and covered it with a flimsy web that 
conceals the Realities. Our religions, our politics, our social life, our 
charities, our literature, nay, by Heavens!, our music and our loves almost, 
are all meshed in unsubstantial concealments and filthy garnitures by it. 

But your poems are not. Here the brooks wimple down the burn in 
order to be beautiful, and not in order to make money by turning mill- 
wheels: and the trees wave, and the birds sing, and sweet human emotions 
come into the woods and blend therewith: and no money-changers sit 
in the still leafy temples. 

It is not necessary for me to explain, to you, what I mean by these 
hasty metaphors. You know what the commercial spirit is: you remem- 
ber that Trade killed Chivalry and now sits in the throne. It was Trade 
that hatched the Jacquerie in the 14th Century: it was Trade that 
hatched John Brown, and broke the saintly heart of Robert Lee, in 
the roth. 

As soon as I get so that after my day’s work,!1—which is continuous 
and exhausting every day—I can think at all, I propose to write my 
review. I read aloud to my wife, t’other night, the last strophe of the 


* First published in Lippincott’s Magazine for June, 1875. 
* Lanier was at this time connected with the law firm of Lanier and Anderson, in Macon. 
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poem “To Sleep”:'? and we agreed—and my wife, mark you, hath an 
ear in her soul, and a soul in her ear, of the delicatest apprehension in 
the world!—that there is not a sweeter piece of melody in the language. 


Let me know what you are doing; and believe me 
Your Friend 
Smwney LANIER 


But though Lanier continued to protest against Trade and to seek 
refuge from it in his intense love for music, Trade constantly reared 
its ugly head to remind Lanier of the difficulty of supporting a wife 
and four young boys and of preserving his own precarious health 
by means of music or poetry. “It seems incredible that I have printed 
such an unchristian quantity of matter,—all, too, tolerably success- 
ful,—and earned so little money,” he wrote to Hayne in 1880,"* only 
ten months before his death, and added apologetically “. . . I hope 
all this does not read like a Jeremiad: I mention these matters only 
in the strong rebellion against what I fear might be your thought— 
namely, forgetfulness of you—if you did not know the causes which 
keep me from sending you more frequent messages.” 

The idea of reviewing Legends and Lyrics remained dear to 
Lanier. A full year after his letter of April 17, 1872, he wrote to 
Hayne for a second copy of the volume to replace one which he had 
lost. In this letter** he confessed his amusement “at some strictures 
upon you made by certain knights of Mrs. W[estmoreland], in con- 
dign punishment for your critique on Mrs. W.’s book.” Lanier real- 
ized that this novel, Clifford Troup,’* was not the sort of novel to 
cast honor upon the South, where, an Atlanta editor boasted, sixteen 
thousand copies of Mrs. Westmoreland’s two novels had been sold. 
Hayne, however, seems to have taken the strictures of Mrs. West- 

™ Legends and Lyrics, pp. 152-154. 

* November 19, 1880; Letters, p. 243. 

“May 26, 1873; Letters, pp. 236-238. 

* Clifford Troup: a Georgia Story. By Maria Jourdan Westmoreland (New York, 1873). 
Cf Mrs. Westmoreland (born 1815) the Library of Southern Literature (XV, 463) says: “Be- 
sides several dramas, which were produced with thrilling effect during the Civil War, 
s.# wrote two entertaining novels of Southern life, ‘Clifford Troup’ (New York, 1873) and 
‘Heart Hungry’ (ibid., 1874).” Heart-Hungry was actually published in 1872. Further in- 
formation concerning Mrs. Westmoreland is lacking. I have not found Hayne’s critique 
of her novel in any of the better known magazines of the period, though it may have 
appeared in some local periodical. Possibly Lanier refers to some comments made in a 
letter addressed to him or someone else. The “strictures” were probably oral, or they may 
have appeared in local newspapers. The whole affair seems to have been confined to Georgia. 
The only published critique of Clifford Troup which I have found is the notice by Dr. 
William Hand Browne which appeared in the May, 1873, issue of The Southern Magazine 
(Baltimore). He said in part: “If the author of Clifford Troup has intelligent and candid 
friends, the greatest kindness they can do her will be to advise her to renounce literary 


ambition, and abandon all attempts in a calling for which she seems to have no natural 
and no acquired qualification.” 
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moreland’s knights to heart. The following letter from Lanier to 
Hayne is probably in answer to Hayne’s own reply to Lanier’s letter 


of May 26. 


Marietta, Georgia. June roth 1873 

My Dear Mr Hayne: 

I’m always inclined (I observe) to think that the last 
is the est (of your poems); but I really think I like “The Wood Lake”** 
at least as well as anything I have ever seen from your pen. The “shy 
romance” of its mist-wreaths, its lights, its ripple-pulses, its morning 
smiles, its mocking-bird, its loon,—is so delicate, so rare and so alto- 
gether sweet, that the poem seems to be, itself, a lovely exhalation out of 
the heart of the lake it describes. 

I’ve read aloud to my wife (—a most rare subtle recognizer of good 
poetry, she!) -yr. “Midsummer In The South”!" and she declares it to be 
a piece of genuine good music, particularly, 

“Fills with divine amenities 
The bland blue spaces of the air:” 


and, 
“Who™ built yon transient spires in scorn 
And reared towards the topmost sky 
Their unsubstantial fantasy:” 


and, 


. Midsummer uplands, free 


To the bold raids of breeze and bee:” 
and, 


*, . . Cloudland’s misty foam 
Whose wreaths of fine sun-smitten spray 
Melt in a burning haze away:” 


and, . . . and so on,—quite too much for a letter. 

“Frida”’® is a fair and pathetic rendering of the immortal loveliness 
of love: indeed, do we not all die—die to a thousand worlds of error 
and pitiful selfishness—ere we live again in the purer and higher light 
of this truth,—the divine preservation of our best by Love? 

Apropos of what you say about music,—my wife bids me say to you, 
that you are a musician, and good one: and that you have need of no 
other instrument while you play thus with your pen. 

I really don’t think it worth your while to break any lances against 


these Westmoreland people. I think it was Schiller who said: “The Gods 


“Published in The Mountain of the Lovers. By Paul H. Hayne (New York, 1875), 
Pp. 57-59, as “The Solitary Lake.” 

* Ibid., pp. 74-77. 

*In the published version of the poem the word is “Hath”; there is a comma at the end 
of the line and an exclamation point instead of a colon after “fantasy.” 

* The Mountain of the Lovers, pp. 104-109: “Frida and her Poet.” 
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themselves are powerless against Stupidity.”*° Even if you could pierce 
Its hide, I think no blood would come. I at first thought of cracking 
a crown or two, myself, in your behalf: but, By all that’s pitiful! they 
seemed so cracked already, and the whole business appeared so absurd 
that I simply couldn’t. I can easily see how you must be tempted to get 
nettled: but, My Dear Friend, I take the liberty of begging you to resist 
the temptation. Why should you notice these folk? Your music will still 
be good music long, long after the world has forgotten the tepid inanities 
of Mrs. Westmoreland and her valiant knights. 

I entreat you, forget not to send me a copy of “Legends & Lyrics” 
straightway. I can’t find it, here. 

I send back “Frida:” and with her, by way of escort, the continuing 
friendliness of 


Yr. Friend 


LANIER 


The review of Legends and Lyrics was finally written, and pub- 
lished in the Southern Magazine for January, 1875,”* after it had 
been declined by Lippincott’s Magazine.** But in this review there is 
no praise of Hayne as a poet who ignored altogether the existence of 
Trade and sang rather of the dream world of the past. Instead Lanier 
took occasion to point out that Hayne was at his best when he 
escaped entirely from the enervating influence of Morris and fol- 
lowed the example of Chaucer, who wrote of the vibrant life about 
him. Lanier’s praise here is not for the pseudo-Chaucerian “Wife of 
Brittany”** or for “Daphles,” but for “Fire-Pictures,”** with its 
domestic scenes, and for the sonnet to the mocking-bird.** The ex- 
cessive admiration expressed in the personal letters gives way, in the 
published review, to a dignified but sympathetic estimate of Hayne’s 
very definite qualities as a popular poet. There is no prophecy here 
of the enduring fame of his music, but instead an appreciation of 
the still “growing strength and more vigorous realism in his poetic 
faculty.”*° 

In the prose which Lanier produced for publication he wrote 
for the most part cautiously and without the archaisms which char- 


* Lanier probably found this line in Carlyle’s essay on Schiller, where the whole of 
Act III, Scene vi, of Die Jungfrau von Orleans, in which the line occurs, is quoted in trans- 
lation: “Against Stupidity the Gods themselves are powerless.” (“Mit der Dummheit kimp- 
fen Gétter selbst vergebens.”) Lanier knew German literature chiefly through Carlyle. 

* Reprinted in Music and Poetry (New York, 1909), pp. 197-211. 

* Letters, p. 239. 

* Legends anl Lyrics, pp. 75-107. 

* Ibid., pp. 56-64. 

* Ibid., p. 55. 

* Music and Poetry, p. 211. 
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acterize the style of many of his letters. Curiously enough, however, 
the two faults for which Lanier criticized Hayne’s poetry are faults 
for which Lanier himself is today most often condemned: “A fre- 
quently-recurring Japsus of thought, in which Mr. Hayne falls into 
trite similes, worn collocations of words, and commonplace senti- 
ments;”** and “diffuseness, principally originating in a lavishness 
and looseness of adjectives.”** 

Conscious as Lanier was of the defects in Hayne’s poetical style, 
he was probably influenced by Hayne, or at least achieved with 
Hayne the over-melodiousness which was in part due to the influence 
of Tennyson and Morris on so much of the poetry of the period. That 
he himself overcame this influence more than Hayne and produced 
more vigorous and more enduring poetry was due to the greater 
fire with which Lanier burned and the greater genius with which 
he was endowed. But his debt to Hayne he never forgot. In the last 
letter of any length which he ever addressed to Hayne he repeated 
what he had said so often before: “I do not, and will not, forget the 
early encouragement which used to come from you when I was 
just daring to think of making verses.”*® 

* Ibid., p. 206. 


* Ibid., p. 207. 
* November 19, 1880; Letters, p. 244. 
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JOHN BULL AND HIS AMERICAN 
DESCENDANTS 


GEORGE E. HASTINGS 
The University of Arkansas 


I 


ORE THAN thirty years ago Moses Coit Tyler in his great 

study of American writers of the Revolutionary period re- 
buked rather sharply certain unnamed persons who in his opinion 
had been promulgating heretical views on the source of Francis 
Hopkinson’s political allegory, A Pretty Story: 

“Some critic was good enough, at an early day, to launch upon the 
world the opinion that Hopkinson’s ‘Pretty Story’ was closely modeled 
after Arbuthnot’s ‘History of John Bull’; and this opinion seems to have 
held its own unchallenged since then, and to have thriven on mere repe- 
tition. The truth is, however, that Hopkinson’s little book resembles 
Arbuthnot’s in just one particular—it is an example of the use of allegory 
in the facetious treatment of national or international politics—a use of 
allegory almost as old as allegory itself; and, besides this, so far as thought, 
or form, or incident is concerned, there is almost no feature of resemblance 
between them. It is not to be doubted that Hopkinson had read “The His- 
tory of John Bull,’ for he was a loving disciple and a true kinsman of 
the wits of the age of Queen Anne; yet he might easily have written 
every word of his own allegory, without ever having read any word of 
Arbuthnot’s.”* 


Such a vigorous protest from a scholar of Professor Tyler’s char- 
acter and ability invites belief and arouses curiosity; but if the reader 
gratifies his curiosity by examining articles about Hopkinson that 
appeared before the publication of The Literary History of the 
American Revolution, he will find that the first sentence, at least, of 
the passage quoted above contains a good deal of exaggeration. The 
earliest important work that refers to Hopkinson’s indebtedness to 
Arbuthnot is the Cyclopaedia of American Literature, which asserts 
merely that A Pretty Story is “written in the fashion of Arbuthnot’s 
John Bull, though in a milder vein” ;? and the only important work 
that repeats this opinion is Duyckinck’s National Portrait Gallery.® 

* Moses Coit Tyler, The Literary History of the American Revolution (New York, 1897), 
“TE. A. and G. L. Duyckinck, Cyclopaedia of American Literature (Philadelphia, 1856), 


I, 210. 
*E. A. Duyckinck, National Portrait Gallery of Eminent Americans (New York, 1862), 


I, 340. 
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Had Professor Tyler’s rebuke to the critics been published in 1929 
instead of 1897, no charge of exaggeration could be brought against 
his opening sentence, for in the meantime several writers have helped 
to keep alive the opinion to which he objected, though all of them 
have expressed themselves rather cautiously. For example, Mrs. 
Marble in her study of Hopkinson, published ten years after The 
Literary History of the American Revolution, said that A Pretty 
Story “suggested in form Arbuthnot’s History of John Bull’* Pro- 
fessor Bronson in 1919 asserted a little more boldly that “it has been 
thought that Hopkinson took for his model Arbuthnot’s History 
of John Bull.”” Two years later Mr. Van Doren described A Pretty 
Story as an allegory in which the author “set forth, after the 
fashion earlier established by Dr. Arbuthnot, the history of a certain 
nobleman.”® And in 1925 Mr. Prescott and Mr. Nelson ventured 
the very conservative opinion that Hopkinson wrote his allegory 
“after reading Swift’s Tale of a Tub and Arbuthnot’s History of 
John Bull.” 

This study was begun for the purpose of determining the exact 
relationship between The History of John Bull and A Pretty Story, 
and thus settling the question raised by Professor Tyler. Later it 
was extended to include an investigation of Jeremy Belknap’s The 
Foresters and James Kirke Paulding’s The Diverting History of John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan, both of which are said by the Cyclopaedia 
of American Literature to imitate the style of Arbuthnot.® A study 
of Washington Irving’s character sketch “John Bull” was added 
because of the author’s association in literary work with James Kirke 
Paulding. Finally, an attempt was made to discover the extent to 
which the Americans were influenced not only by Arbuthnot but 
also by one another. 

II 
In general subject matter, The History of John Bull® and A 


* Annie Russell Marble, Heralds of American Literature (Chicago, 1907), p. 30. 

* Walter C. Bronson, A Short History of American Literature (New York, 1919), p. 54 0. 

*Carl Van Doren, The American Novel (New York, 1921), p. 4. 

"Frederick C. Prescott and John H. Nelson, Prose and Poetry of the Revolution (New 
York, 1925), p. 115. 

* Vol. I, p. 255 and Vol. Il, p. 2. 

°H. Teerink, The History of John Bull, for the First Time Faithfully Re-issued from the 
Original Pamphlets, 1712, together with an Investigation into Its Composition, Publication 
and Authorship (Amsterdam, 1925), pp. 132-248. The titles of the original pamphlets are: 
(1) Law is a Bottomless-Pit. Exemplify’d in the Case of The Lord Strutt, John Bull, Nicholas 
Frog, and Lewis Baboon. Who spent all they had in a Law-Suit . . .; (2) John Bull In His 
Senses .. .; (3) John Bull Still In His Senses .. .; (4) An Appendix to John Bull Still In His 
Senses . . .; (5) Lewis Baboon Turned Honest, and John Bull Politician. . . . Throughout 
this paper the five tracts are referred to collectively as The History of John Bull. When indi- 
vidual pamphlets are mentioned, as in the footnotes, they are called Pamphlets I-V. 
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Pretty Story’® are of course entirely different. The former is based 
upon incidents in the War of the Spanish Succession; it begins with 
the death of Charles II of Spain in November, 1700, and ends with 
the occupation of Dunkirk by the English in July, 1712. The latter, 
after giving a brief account of the settlement of the American colon- 
ies, narrates the story of the quarrel between England and America 
down to the autumn of 1774. In the description of places, the por- 
trayal of character, and even the narration of events there are, how- 
ever, a number of resemblances that could hardly have existed had 
Hopkinson never read Arbuthnot’s work. 

In both allegories, countries are spoken of as estates. In The 
History of John Bull, Spain is the estate of Lord Strutt,’* England 
the “Mannor of Bullock’s Hatch”’* and Scotland is the “poor little 
Farm” of John Bull’s sister Peg.** In A Pretty Story England is a 
farm on which there is a large shop,’* and America is an immense 
tract of wild land at a vast distance from the mansion house.*® 

The English are described by Arbuthnot in the person of John 
Bull, and by Hopkinson in that of “a certain nobleman” to whom 
no name is given, but the two characters resemble each other in cer- 
tain respects. Both are given the same occupations: John Bull is 
a clothier’® and a landowner;’* the Nobleman is a tradesman and a 
landowner.**® Both are pictured as being very prosperous. John Bull, 
by plain and fair dealing had acquired some “Plumbs,” and might 
have kept them, had it not been for his unhappy lawsuit.’® The 
Nobleman, being very successful in trade, “became in process of time 
exceeding rich and powerful.”*° The dispositions of the two, how- 
ever, were somewhat different. John Bull, though generous, frank, 
and honest, was temperamental and quarrelsome.”* The Nobleman 
was not only just and liberal, but also kind and even tempered.”* 

In the English work individuals are represented as the servants 

* Francis Hopkinson, The Miscellaneous Essays and Occasional Writings of (Philadelphia, 
1792), I, 65-91. Originally published as a pamphlet in Philadelphia (2 edd.) and Williams- 
burg, 1774. Republished under the title of The Old Farm and the New Farm, ed. Benson J. 
Lossing (New York, 1857 and 1864). 


™ Pamphlet I, chap. i. Because the chapters of both allegories are very short, no page 
numbers are given. 

Ibid., Ill, chap. vii. * Ibid., Ml, chap., vii. 

Tbid., Ml, chap. iv. * Chap. i. 

* Chap. i. * Pamphlet I, chap. v. 

Tbid., ii. Chap. i. 

* Pamphlet I, chap. i. ** Pamphlet I, chap. v. 

* Hopkinson, when he wrote the pamphlet in 1774, evidently hoped for a peaceful 
settlement of the quarrel between England and America. Two years later in his “Translation 
of a Letter Written by a Foreigner on His Travels,” he gave John Bull a character more 
like that pictured by Arbuthnot. See The Miscellaneous Essays, 1, 98-110. 
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and apprentices of John Bull;** in the American they are the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of the Nobleman.** 

In both works Parliament is represented as the wife of the chief 
character. In Arbuthnot’s allegory, which covers a period of only 
twelve years and mentions the dissolution of only one Parliament, 
the figure is quite consistent. In the autumn of 1710 John Bull lost 
his first wife by death, but he “quickly got the better of his Grief” 
and married again.?> Hopkinson, whose first chapter contains a 
brief summary of English political history previous to the settlement 
of America, had a more difficult problem because he was obliged 
to give the Nobleman more wives than an Englishman could have 
acquired without creating a good deal of scandal. What he did was 
to present the facts without troubling himself about the consistency 
of the characterization. According to his story the Nobleman’s chil- 
dren and grandchildren choose a new wife for him at the end of 
every seven years.”® 

A character named Jack appears in both allegories. In The 
History of John Bull he is Swift’s creation in A Tale of a Tub, 
frankly borrowed to represent the dissenters in general, and the 
Scotch Presbyterians in particular;?* in A Pretty Story he is the 
people of Massachusetts, whose Calvinistic views may have suggested 
the name.”® 

National events and situations are similarly treated by Arbuthnot 
and Hopkinson. Both make a designing individual responsible for 
the mistakes of Parliament. According to The History of John Bull, 
the Duke of Marlborough, or “Hocus,” as he is called, carried on an 
intrigue with John Bull’s wife and persuaded her to waste her hus- 
band’s resources in a foreign war;** according to A Pretty Story, the 
Prime Minister, called by Hopkinson the “steward,” debauched the 
Nobleman’s wife, and persuaded her to conspire with him against 
the Nobleman’s sons living on the New Farm.*° 

The fact that Parliament controls the financial policy of the 
country is mentioned in both allegories. John Bull, on the advice 
of his second wife, went over his accounts, discovered how he was 
being cheated, and resolved to waste no more money on a ruinous 
war.** The Nobleman’s wife, by being mistress of the purse strings, 
controlled the expenditures of the family.** 

* Pamphlet I, chap. v. * Chap. v. 
™* Chap. i. * Pamphlet I, chap. viii 
* Pamphlet I, chaps. ix-x. * Chap. iv. 


* Chap. i. * Pamphlet I, chaps. x ff. 
* Pamphlet Ill, chaps. ii ff.; pamphlet IV, chaps. i ff. “Chap. i. 
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Finally, both writers emphasize the fact that the quarrels of Eng- 
land grew out of her efforts to hold her trade, John Bull the Clothier 
finally fought with Lewis Baboon (France) over the custom of 
Lord Strutt (Spain).*° Likewise the Nobleman’s wife began her 
quarrel with her husband’s sons in America by issuing an edict that 
they must buy all their clothing from English tailors.** 

From this study it is evident that the resemblances between The 
History of John Bull and A Pretty Story are rather numerous, and 
that one, the similar characterization of Parliament in the two alle- 
gories, is very striking. Therefore Professor Tyler’s statement that 
“so far as thought, or form, or incident is concerned there is almost 
no feature of resemblance” is obviously an overstatement. On the 
other hand, the assertion of the Duyckincks that A Pretty Story was 
written in the fashion of John Bull, but in a milder vein, is quite 
accurate. 

Ill 


The title of Belknap’s allegory, The Foresters, an American Tale: 
Being a Sequel to the History of John Bull the Clothier ... ,** frankly 
confesses the fact of the author’s indebtedness to Arbuthnot. The 
business of this paper, then, is to determine the nature and extent 


of this indebtedness. 

The Foresters, like A Pretty Story, deals with the early history of 
America, but it covers a longer period of time and goes much more 
into detail. The first edition, published in 1792, consists of sixteen 
“letters to a friend,” in which Belknap gives the history of the settle- 
ment of the most important colonies, narrates the chief incidents 
of the Revolution, tells the story of the adoption of the Constitution, 
and ends with an account of the establishment of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and a brief reference to the French Revolution. 
In the second edition, published in 1796, the author adds two letters 
in which he continues the history of the French Revolution, describes 
at some length the activities of Genét in America and the difficulties 
that grew out of them, and comments briefly upon the expedition of 
General Wayne against the Indians and the recent treaties made by 
the American Government with the Barbary States and with Spain. 

In speaking of countries Belknap takes over the nomenclature of 


* Pamphlet I, chaps. i ff. 

** Chap. iii. 

Jeremy Belknap, The Foresters, an American Tale: Being a Sequel to the History of 
John Bull the Clothier. In a Series of Letters to a Friend (Boston, 1792). Ibid., Second Edition 
Revised and Considerably Enlarged (Boston, 1796). Of the first edition I used a reprint 
made at Exeter, N. H., in 1831. 
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Arbuthnot with practically no changes. England, France, Spain, and 
Holland are the estates of John Bull, Lewis, Lord Strut [sic], and 
Nicholas Frog respectively, and the American Colonies are tracts of 
land owned by John Bull.** Scotland again is the property of John’s 
sister Peg.*® Belknap shows the influence of Arbuthnot even when 
speaking of places not mentioned by the latter. Arbuthnot calls Dun- 
kirk, surrendered to England by France at the end of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, Ecclesdoun-Castle.*® Belknap speaks of Gibral- 
tar, gained by England from Spain during the same war, as a hunt- 
ing seat.*? Arbuthnot suggests the importance of the Dutch fisheries 
by saying that Nic. Frog owned a fish pond;** Belknap mentions 
among the resources of America a large lake in which there were 
plenty of fish.** In both allegories the people appear as servants em- 
ployed by the owners of the estates.** 

The fifth chapter of Arbuthnot’s first pamphlet begins with a 
character sketch of John Bull, which is quoted here in full because 
so many references to it will be made in the following pages: 


“For the better understanding the following History, the Reader 
ought to know, That Bull, in the main, was an honest plain-dealing Fel- 
low, Choleric, Bold, and of a very unconstant Temper, he dreaded not 
Old Lewis either at Back-Sword, single Faulcion, or Cudgel-play; but 
then he was very apt to quarrel with his best Friends, especially if they 
pretended to govern him: If you flatter’d him, you might lead him like a 
Child. John’s Temper depended very much upon the Air; his Spirits rose 
and fell with the Weather-glass. John was quick, and understood his busi- 
ness very well, but no Man alive was more careless, in looking into his 
Accounts, or more cheated by Partners, Apprentices, and Servants: This 
was occasioned by his being a Boon-Companion, loving his Bottle and 
his Diversion; for to say Truth, no Man kept a better House than 
John, nor spent his Money more generously. By plain and fair dealing, 
John had acquir’d some Plumbs, and might have kept them had it not 
been for his unhappy Law-Suit.” 


Belknap, besides following Arbuthnot in making John Bull a 
clothier, merchant, and landed proprietor,*® quotes directly, if not 
quite accurately, from him in portraying the character of his hero: 


“In reading the character of John Bull, which was committed to paper 
some years ago by one who knew him well, you must have observed that 


» Ch. Pamphlet I, chap. i and letter i. “ Letter xiii. 
Letters iv, viii, xiii. © Pamphlet Ill, chap. iii. 
“ Pamphlet V, chaps. vi-viii. “Letter i; see also letters iii and vii. 
“Pamphlet I, chap. v, and ibid., V, chap. iii; letter i. 

“ Title, letter i; Pamphlet I, chap. i, and Pamphlet III, chap. vii. 
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though ‘he was in the main an honest, plain dealing fellow, yet he was 
choleric and inconstant, and very apt to quarrel with his best friends’.”*® 


Later Belknap represents John Bull as being generous, though in 
a capricious and whimsical manner, and easily imposed upon by 
those who will take the trouble to flatter him.** This trait led him 
to be very careless about entrusting important business to lawyers 
and servants*® and to surround himself with “hangers-on,” “levee- 
hunters,” “toad-eaters” and “sycophants,” who got him into many 
difficulties.*® 

John Bull’s tendency to quarrel with those who should be his 
best friends is illustrated in his frequent altercations with his sister 
Peg. Arbuthnot gives a grotesque description of their family rows,” 
and Belknap mentions the fact that they had long been at variance.” 
In like manner Belknap alludes to Peg’s hostility to John Bull’s 
mother (the Church of England),°* a subject that is treated much 
more fully by Arbuthnot. 

For some reason—probably because of the part taken by the 
French in the American Revolution—Belknap satirized France a 
little less severely than did Arbuthnot. The name Lewis Baboon, 
though manifestly an adaptation of Lewis Bourbon, he shortened 


to Lewis** and frequently dignified by prefixing “Mr.” to it.°° In 
general, however, Lewis’s character is not greatly changed. Arbuth- 
not calls him a “cunning Rogue” and a “false Loon,” and indicates 
his quarrelsome disposition by saying that he is much addicted to 
“Back Sword, Quarter-Staff, and Cudgell-Play.”°* Belknap calls him 
“Lewis the Cudgel Player”*’ and says that he goes about his colo- 


nizing schemes “like a cunning old fox.”** 


In both allegories Holland is Nicholas, or more frequently Nic. 
Frog, the friend and business rival of John Bull.®* In both he is a 
crafty fellow who will bear being watched. Arbuthnot calls him “a 
cunning sly Whoreson”;®® Belknap, “a sly, evasive whore-son.”” 
Both represent him as a faithless ally. Arbuthnot shows him secretly 
working against England at the Congress of Utrecht;®* Belknap 


“ Letter i. Letters vi, xii, xvi, etc. 
* Tbid., viii. * Pamphlet I, chap. ii. 
* Ibid., iv. * Letters i and vi. 
Ibid., ix. * Letter viii. 
Pam#@blet III, chaps. ii-iv. Pamphlet III, chap. x; letter ii. 
* Letter iv. ® Pamphlet I, chap. v. 
id., xvi. Letter iv. 
* Pamphlet III, chap. iv. Pamphlet V, chap. i. 
Letter i. 
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says that he deliberately sent his friend Peregrine Pickle (the Puri- 
tans who founded Plymouth) to a desolate part of New England.** 

Belknap follows Arbuthnot in calling Spain Lord Strut,** but he 
changes the spelling of his name and gives him a character of his 
own creation. Indeed, Lord Strutt himself has little part in the Eng- 
lish allegory, since the subject of the whole work is the quarrel that 
grew out of the settlement of his estate.*° 

Belknap agrees with Arbuthnot in making Parliament John 
Bull’s wife,°* and extends the figure by referring to the charters of 
the American colonies as the wives of John Bull’s sons.** He also 
manages the dissolution of one Parliament and the election of an- 
other by having Bull lose one wife by death and marry another.** 

Both writers employ similar figures to indicate the folly and 
extravagance of legislative bodies. Arbuthnot’s first Mrs. Bull was a 
“luxurious jade,” who loved “Equipages, Plays, Treats, and Balls,” 
and who almost ruined her husband by her own extravagance and 
by her encouraging him to continue his lawsuit (war with France).°* 
Belknap’s second Mrs. Bull, after getting her husband into debt by 
engaging him in expensive lawsuits and speculations and by wasting 
the proceeds of the estate in luxury and dissipation, increased his 
difficulties by involving him in an unnecessary quarrel with his 
tenants in the Forest.”° 

The growing power of Parliament is represented in the two 
works by similar figures. The second wife of Arbuthnot’s John Bull 
persuaded her husband to go over his accounts, with the result that 
he resolved to bring the expensive war with France to an end.”* The 
second wife of Belknap’s John Bull took charge of her husband’s 
accounts herself, and by meddling with the affairs of his tenants 
involved him in a disastrous war.” 

Both Arbuthnot and Belknap picture the violence of party rage 
in a similar manner. In The History of John Bull, John and his first 
wife engaged in a violent brawl in which kitchen utensils served as 
weapons, and in which she received a bruise that caused her death.”* 
In The Foresters, Mrs. Bull did not throw knives, forks, and dishes, 
but she was subject to “hysteric fits” and “raving frenzies.”"* 

The English Church appears in both allegories as John Bull’s 


* Letter ii. * Pamphlet I, chap. viii. 
Letters i, iv, vii, viii, xiii, etc. ™ Letter ix. 

* Pamphlet I, chap. i. ™ Pamphlet I, chaps. x-xii. 

Letters vii, ix, x, etc. ™ Letter ix. 

* Tbid., i-ii. ™ Pamphlet I, chaps. viii-ix. 

“Letter vii. ™ Letters x and xiii. 
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mother, but the character given to her by the descendant of three 
generations of New England Puritans is very different from that pre- 
sented by the conservative Anglican. Arbuthnot makes her entirely 
admirable; “discreet, grave, sober, judicious, meek,” and “virtuous” 
are a few of the adjectives that he applies to her. She is sincere and 
conscientious, but free from fanaticism. She is strict in living up to 
her own principles, but tolerant of the opinions of others. Her chief 
fault is too great lenity to her servants." In Belknap’s allegory, on the 
other hand, she is so bigoted that she insists “that every one of the 
family must hold knife and fork and spoon alike; that they must 
all wash their hands and faces precisely in the same manner; that 
they must sit, stand, walk, kneel, bow, spit, blow their noses, and 
perform every other animal function by the exact rule of uniformity, 
which she had drawn up with her own hands, and from which 
they were not allowed to vary one hair’s-breadth.” Any variation from 
the form prescribed causes her to “frown and scold, and rave like a 
bedlamite.”** Both agree that she has recently become an invalid, 
but they ascribe her illness to different causes. According to Arbuth- 
not, her decline has been brought about by her own carelessness in 
administering discipline and by the quarrels in her household.” 
Belknap attributes it to the growing power of Parliament and to her 
own formalism and inability to receive new ideas.*® 

Other religious bodies are described by Belknap in a manner 
highly reminiscent of Swift and Arbuthnot. The Church of Rome 
appears as Peter.’* The descriptions of Roger Carrier, who represents 
the Baptists of Rhode Island, and William Broadbrim, the Quakers 
of Pennsylvania, are evidently modeled after the droll descriptions 
of Jack in The History of John Bull: 


Jack, says Arbuthnot, “neither thought, spoke, dress’d, nor acted like 
other Mortals: He was for your bold Strokes; he rail’d at Fops, tho’ him- 
self the most affected in the World; instead of the common Fashion, he 
would visit his Mistress in a Mourning-cloak, Band, short Cuffs, and a © 
peaked Beard. He invented a way of coming into a Room backwards, 
which he said shew’d more Humility, and less Affectation; where other 
People stood, he sat; where they sat, he stood; when he went to Court, he 
us’d to kick away the State, and sit down by his Prince, Cheek by Choul, 
Confound these States (says he) they are a modern Invention; when he 
spoke to his Prince, he always turn’d his Br-ch upon him; if he was 
advis’d to Fast for his Health, he would east Roast-beef; if he was allow’d 

* Pamphlet Ill, chap. i. Letter xvi. 


Letter ii. ™ Letters i, ii, vii, etc. 
™ Pamphlet III, chap. viii. 
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a more plentiful Diet, then he would be sure, that day, to live upon 
Watergruel; he would cry at a Wedding, laugh and make Jests at a 
Funeral. . . .”8° 


-Roger considered dipping one’s head in a bucket of water the 
most effectual way of washing one’s face, and maintained that no 
person ought to have his face washed until he is capable of washing 
it himself. He objected to the cross on the flag as a symbol of popery; 
he had scruples against bearing arms, and he kept his hat on while 
his friend John Codline (Massachusetts) said grace.** The Quakers 
are described as being afflicted with “a trembling of the nerves, a 
stiffness in the neck and shoulders, and a hesitancy in the speech, 
so that it was impossible for the patients to incline the head, or pro- 
nounce certain words and syllables, such as Sir, Madam, your Honor, 
my Lord, &c. Nor could one of them raise his hand to take off his 
hat, or hold it on the book when an oath was to be administered.”*®* 

In The History of John Bull the Duke of Marlborough is John 
Bull’s attorney, other generals are lawyers, and public officials are 
apprentices and servants.** In The Foresters soldiers are counselors, 
sergeants, barristers,** bailiffs, attorneys and attorneys’ deputies; and 
civil officers are clerks, packers, porters, watchmen, and draymen.*° 

In narrating historical events Belknap frequently borrows figures 
from the English allegory. The complete title of Arbuthnot’s first 
pamphlet is Law is a Bottomless-Pit. Exemplify’d in the Case of The 
Lord Strutt, John Bull, Nicholas Frog, and Lewis Baboon. Who 
spent all they had in a Law-Suit. Belknap speaks of the expedition 
of the Colonials against Louisburg in the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession (“King George’s War”) as a lawsuit between John Codline 
and Lewis.** The Seven Years’ War (the “French and Indian War”) 
is a suit between John Bull and the allies, Lewis and Lord Strut.*’ 
The Revolution is a suit in which Washington is described as chief 
attorney for the Foresters;** the disastrous effects of the war are 
suggested in the sentence, “In short, Mr. Bull now found himself 
soused over head and ears in that deep ditch the law.”** 

In placing the responsibility for these ruinous wars, Arbuthnot 
and Belknap are quite in agreement. According to the former, John 
Bull’s wife by refusing to agree to any compromise in his suit (the 
War of the Spanish Succession) brought her husband almost to 


Pamphlet Ill, chap. iii. 
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Ibid, vi. 
* Pamphlet I, chaps. v-vi. 
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financial ruin. She, in turn, was dominated by Hocus (the Duke of 
Marlborough), her husband’s chief attorney, to whom the war 
brought wealth and honor. Even he, however, had he stood alone, 
could not have prolonged so disastrous a war. Other lawyers (mili- 
tary leaders) found the war too profitable to be abandoned.*° 
. Lawyers seldom part with so good a Cause till they have got 
the Oyster, and their Clients the Shell ”° In Belknap’s allegory John 
Bull’s second wife ran him into debt by involving him in specu- 
lations and lawsuits.°* Unlike the first Lady Bull in the English 
narrative, she had good counselors, one of whom, “a very learned 
and honest gentleman,” sought to dissuade her “from giving her 
husband such bad advice as to plunge himself into that deep ditch, 
the law, out of which there is no coming till the last farthing be 
paid.” She would not listen to good advice, however, but was entirely 
dominated by mercenary servants who were profiting by the war.** 
The numerous devices employed to rob the government in time 
of war are humorously suggested in the following extract from 
The History of John Bull: 


“When John first brought out the Bills, the Surprize of all the Family 
was unexpressible, at the prodigious Dimensions of them; in short, they 
would have measur’d with the best Bale of Cloath in John’s Shop. Fees to 


Judges, puny Judges, Clerks, Prothonotories, Philizers, Chirographers, 
Under-clerks, Proclamators, Counsel, Witnesses, Jury-men, Marshalls, Tip- 
staffs, Cryers, Porters; for Enrollings, Exemplifications, Bails, Vouchers, 
Returns, Caveats, Examinations, Filings of Words, Entries, Declarations, 
Replications, Recordats, Nolle Prosequi’s, Certiorari’s, Mittimus, Demur- 
rers, Special Verdicts, Informations, Scire Facias, Supersedeas, Habeas | 
Corpus, Coach-hire, Treating of Witnesses, &c.”®* 


“When a cause once gets into law,” says Belknap, “there are so 
many quirks, evasions, demurs, and procrastinations, that it is im- 
possible to make a retreat, till one or both of the parties have severely 
smarted for their temerity.”®° Again he speaks of the pretences and 
stratagems by which lawyers spin out a cause and make it require 
additional money.** For example, it is a common practice to make 


* Pamphlet I, chaps. viii-ix. 
* Pamphlet I, chap. vi. 
Letter ix. 

* Ibid., xi; Belknap explains that this passage refers to the debates in Parliament on 
March 16, 1775. The learned and honest gentleman may have been Lord Camden, who 
on that date made in the House of Lords an eloquent speech against the Bill for Restraining 
the Trade and Commerce of the New England Colonies. 

* Pamphlet I, chap. xi; see also Pamphlet V, chap. ii. 

* Letter ix. 

Ibid., xvii. 
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people to whom they pay money give receipts for double the amount 
received, and then to collect from the government twice as much as 
they have spent.** 

The inevitable result of war, then, is to afflict the nations taking 
part with disorganized business, overwhelming debts, and clamorous 
creditors.** In both allegories the discontent among the English 
people aroused by war is pictured as a row in the family of John 
Bull®® and in both, war comes to an end when John Bull realizes 
that it is a silly and wasteful business.*°° 

With both Arbuthnot and Belknap physical illness stands for 
civil war. Arbuthnot’s hero describes himself after the revolution of 
1688 as being thin because he had just come out of a fit of sick- 
ness.*°* Belknap speaks of the Great Rebellion and Commonwealth 
as a violent fever and delirium ending in hypochondria,’® and of 


the revolution of 1688 as “another sickness, not so long nor so violent 
as the former. 

Coarseness, which appears in many chapters of The History of 
John Bull,’** is found only occasionally in The Foresters. Belknap 
refers to the practice of sending English convicts to Virginia by 
saying that John Bull every year sent Walter Pipeweed a load of 


103 


ordure for his farm,’® a figure that suggests the influence of Swift’®® 
even more than that of Arbuthnot. He tells an amusing but indeli- 
cate story of a stallion that was impounded by the citizens of Con- 
necticut for desecrating the Sabbath; he localizes the kicks adminis- 
tered by John Bull to dissenters*** and by John Codline to Roger 
Carrier;*°* and to indicate General Braddock’s defeat, he creates the 
fantastic picture of a bailiff of John Bull blinded by the urine of 
wildcats and wolverines concealed in the boughs of the trees under 
which he passed.*®® 

Only a few minor resemblances remain. Dialogue, found in all 
of Arbuthnot’s pamphlets, is used occasionally by Belknap.?® In 
both allegories proprietors establish the boundaries of their estates 

" Ibid., xi. 

* Pamphlet I, chaps. xi-xii, Pamphlet III, chap. vii; letter iv. 

* Pamphlet V, chap iii; letter xiii. 

* Pamphlet V, chap. iv; letter xiii. 1 7 etter iv. 

* Pamphlet III, chap. vi. Tbid., vii. 

™ See, for example, Pamphlet I, chaps. viii and xii; Pamphlet II, chap. iv; and Pamphlet 
Ill, chap. ii. 

Letter i. 

™ For evidence of Belknap’s familiarity with A Tale of a Tub and Gulliver's Travels, 
see letters vi and xvi. 

Letter ii. Ibid., viii. 

* Ibid., iii. ™ Letters iii and xiii. 
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by surveying tracts of land that are in dispute.’** Arbuthnot sug- 
gests the bitterness of family quarrels by referring to sop’s fable 
of the bird wounded with an arrow feathered from her own wing 
and the oak cleft with a wedge made of his own timber.*** Belknap, 
telling how Parliament just before the Revolution tried to make 
Massachusetts an object lesson to the other colonies, brings in rather 
clumsily Esop’s fable of the fox who lost his tail in a trap.*** 

In this part of the study the writer has attempted to show that 
Belknap is under the deepest obligations to Arbuthnot. From him 
he gets the general plan of his work, the names that he applies to 
many countries and institutions, many details of characterization, 
and many devices employed in narrative. All these debts he frankly 
acknowledges by calling his work A Sequel to the History of John 
Bull the Clothier, and by putting quotation marks around a passage 
taken directly from the work of Arbuthnot, whom he does not men- 
tion by name, but whom he describes as one who knew John Bull 
well. Finally, it should be remarked that the work has not the in- 
feriority that one might expect to find in an imitation. The Duyck- 
incks have said that “there is much sly humor in this book, hit off 
in a neat and quiet style.”*** They might have added that the book 
contains much common sense and occasional bits of wisdom pre- 


sented in a style fully as clever as that of the model, and much freer 
from lapses of good taste. 


IV 


In comparing A Pretty Story and The Foresters one is constantly 
in danger of imagining relationships that do not exist. Since both 
are modeled after Arbuthnot’s The History of John Bull, they may 
for that reason alone contain similar characters, similar incidents, and 
other similar devices derived from the common source. Again, the 
fact that both writers narrate the same events of American history 
would cause some resemblances to appear, even though Belknap 
had never heard of Hopkinson’s allegory. 

For example, both narratives describe America as a tract of land 
originally inhabited by wild beasts and savages, but now through 
the industry of the settlers transformed into a land of productive 
farms and comfortable dwellings;’*® nevertheless there is little in 
the language of the two descriptions to indicate any connection 
between them except that they are based upon the same facts. Hop- 

™? Pamphlet III, chap. vi; letter iii. ™ Cyclopaedia of American Literature, 1, 255. 


™ Pamphlet III, chap. v. ™ Chap. ii; letters i ff., particularly letter ix. 
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kinson calls America the New Farm; Belknap calls it the Forest.!"* 
It is true that Belknap sometimes refers to individual colonies as 
farms in the Forest,’** but just as frequently he refers to them as 
plantations.*** One detail of Belknap’s description of the new coun- 
try may come directly from Hopkinson. When the Nobleman sent 
his children out to the new farm, he promised to assist them in 
chasing away the wild beasts that made life there very dangerous. 
If by beasts Hopkinson means the Indians, he has given Belknap 
a figure, for the lutter constantly refers to the Indians as wild beasts 
and he more than implies that they have been treated as such.?!® 
It may be, however, that Hopkinson is not speaking figuratively, for 
in the same chapter’*® he speaks of the “barbarous natives” and the 
“savages” who frequently attacked the settlers. 

Again, Belknap’s John Bull resembles Hopkinson’s Nobleman in 
being a landowner, manufacturer, and tradesman,'** but his per- 
sonal traits are those of Arbuthnot’s chief character, whom Belknap 
acknowledges as the model of his hero.’?? 

The Americans in A Pretty Story are the children of John 
Bull;*** in The Foresters they are the Nobleman’s domestics,!** 
apprentices,’*° and tenants.’** Only one of Hopkinson’s settlers on 
the new farm, Jack, is given any personality.1**7 On the other hand, 
Belknap gives names to all his Foresters and draws amusing character 
sketches of the most prominent of them, such as Peregrine Pickle 
(Plymouth), Roger Carrier (Rhode Island)*** and William Broad- 
brim (Pennsylvania).’** 

Both Americans imitate Arbuthnot by making Parliament the 
wife of the main character, and both extend the figure by calling the 
charters and the legislative bodies of the colonies the wives of the 
settlers.*° Both indicate the growing power of Parliament by de- 
scribing the Nobleman and John Bull as henpecked husbands.'** 
The Nobleman’s wife and Mrs. Bull both take the conventional step- 
mother attitude toward the settlers,’** and both have shrewish dis- 
positions.*** 

“8 Chaps. iii ff; letters i ff. 

™* Letters ii and vii. 

"8 Tbid., iii, vi. and vii. 

™ Letters i, iii-viii, etc., particularly letter v. 

™ Chap. ii. 

™ Letters i and xvi; chap. i. 

™ Letter i. ™ Letter vi. 

” Chap. iii; letter ii. In letter xv Belknap likens the Constitution of the United States 
to a house, a comparison that suggests that he was familiar with Hopkinson’s allegory “The 
New Roof.” See The Miscellaneous Essays, ll, 282-312. 

™ Chap. iv; letters ix and xvi. 


™* Chap. iv; letter ix. 
™* Chap. vi; letter xiii. 
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In describing the English Government, Belknap seems to have 
borrowed one detail directly from Hopkinson. He calls the prime 
minister John Bull’s steward,’** the term regularly applied to that 
officer in A Pretty Story,'** and he makes John Bull, like the Noble- 
man, the dupe of his wife and his steward.**® 

An examination of the manner in which the two writers narrate 
the same historical incidents and events does not reveal many strik- 
ing resemblances. Each speaks of the hardships suffered by the col- 
onists, but each does so in his own words.’** Both mention the fact 
that England used America as a convict settlement, but Hopkinson 
merely states the fact,’** while Belknap elaborates it in the grotesque 
figure of an annual present of a wagon load of “ordure” presented 
by John Bull to the Foresters.’*® Again, both speak of the annoyances 
suffered by the colonists when British troops were quartered on 
them during the colonial wars, and both mention the fact that these 
unwelcome “defenders” acted as spies and informers.**° 

In narrating the events that led to the American Revolution, 
Hopkinson and Belknap use similar figures in only two or three 
instances. Hopkinson tells of the passage of the Boston Port Bill 
by saying that the Nobleman had Jack’s great gate padlocked, and 
that he declared that he would not allow it to be opened until his 


son had paid for the tea that had been thrown into the harbor.**? 
Belknap says that John Bull sent a bailiff with a pack of bloodhounds 
to stand before the great gate that led to the front of his son’s house 


and to stop everyone who tried to enter.’** 


The assistance given by the other colonies to Massachusetts in 
this crisis is similarly described by both writers. Hopkinson says: “In 
the mean time [sic], lest Jack’s family should suffer for want of 
necessaries, his great gate being fast locked, contributions were 
raised for his relief amongst the other families, and handed to him 
over the garden wall.”*** Belknap says that those of the Foresters 
“who had a mind to see him found means to climb over the fence, 
or to go up a narrow lane, which by the help of a stile and a foot 
path, led them to Codline’s back door.”*** 

Finally, Hopkinson and Belknap employ similar figures in de- 
scribing the Continental Congress. Hopkinson calls it “a grand com- 


™ Letters viii-ix. ™° Chaps. iii and v; letter ix. 
Chaps. iv ff. Chap. vi. 

™* Chap. iv; letters viii-ix. Letter x. 

Cf. chap. ii and letters i-iii. Chap. vii. 

** Chap. v. ™ Letter x. 

™ Letters i and xvi. 
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mittee, consisting of the most respectable characters from each 
family”;**° Belknap, “a meeting of the heads of the several 
families.”**® 

From the evidence that has been presented in this comparison of 
A Pretty Story and The Foresters it is clear that the two allegories 
resemble each other in a number of details. Unquestionably most of 
these resemblances can be explained by the fact that both writers 
were discussing American colonial history and that both had read 
Arbuthnot; but it seems improbable that so many similar figures 
would be found had not Belknap read A Pretty Story and taken a 
number of suggestions from it. 


In Washington Irving’s essay “John Bull,”*** England is personi- 
fied under the name to which Arbuthnot had given currency and is 
endowed with several traits that are mentioned in The History of 
John Bull. This fact alone might indicate nothing except that the 
character of John Bull had become pretty well standardized in liter- 
ature by Irving’s time; but on two or three occasions Irving follows 
the language of Arbuthnot so closely as almost to preclude the idea 
that the resemblances between the two works are merely casual. 
Squire Bull’s generosity to his dependents, of which Irving makes 
much, had already been mentioned by Arbuthnot, who says, “No 
man kept a better House than John, nor spent his Money more ger- 
erously.”*** John Bull was not generous at the expense of his credi- 
tors; Arbuthnot and Irving both mention his honesty and particular- 
ly his punctiliousness in paying his debts.’*® Irving describes John 
Bull as a “plain, downright, matter-of-fact fellow,” who speaks his 
mind fearlessly; Arbuthnot calls him honest and plain-dealing. 
Arbuthnot pictures John Bull as a sportsman, “a Boon-Companion, 
loving his Bottle and his Diversion.”**° Irving also calls him a “boon 
companion” and mentions his fondness for racing, reveling and prize 
fighting. 

More significant are the following passages in which Irving bor- 
rows some of the actual words of Arbuthnot. An Englishman, he 
says, excuses an unreasonable burst of passion by remarking “that 
John Bull is a choleric old blade, but then his passion is over in a 


“ Pamphlet III, chap. viii. 
™ Pamphlet I, chap. v. 
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moment, and he bears no malice.” Arbuthnot says that John Bull is 
“Choleric, Bold, and of a very unconstant Temper.”*** Arbuthnot 
indicates the quarrelsome spirit of France by saying that Lewis 
Baboon was fond of cudgel-play.*®* Irving uses the same figure at 
least seven times to describe the pugnacious spirit of John Bull. 
Finally, John Bull’s leniency and gullibility are described by both 
writers in much the same language. Arbuthnot says, “If you flatter’d 
him, you might lead him like a Child . . . No Man alive was more 
careless in looking into his Accounts, or more cheated by Partners, 
Apprentices, and Servants.”*** Irving expresses the same idea thus: 
“He is a most kind and indulgent master and, provided his servants 
humor his peculiarities, flatter his vanity a little now and then, and 
do not peculate grossly on him before his face, they may manage 
him to perfection.” 

Irving’s portrait of John Bull has been highly praised for the keen 
observation it shows and the shrewd comments it contains. No one 
has pointed out, so far as the author of this paper knows, that the 
outline of the portrait was borrowed from The History of John Bull. 
What Irving has done is to show sympathy and understanding rare 
among Americans of his day, and to add details that greatly human- 
ize the character. 


Irving’s John Bull does not resemble Hopkinson’s Nobleman in 
any conspicuous manner, but he is very like the father of Jonathan 
in The Foresters. Belknap’s John Bull displays generosity,’°* honesty, 
plainness of tastes and manners, a choleric temper, a quarrelsome dis- 


155 156 


position,*®’ carelessness about his own affairs,’°® susceptibility to 
flattery,’°* indulgence to dependents,’** and whimsicality.*®* Since 
all of these traits except the last are ascribed to Arbuthnot’s John 
Bull and even that is implied in Arbuthnot’s adjective “uncon- 
stant,’®° and since Irving calls John Bull a boon-companion—a name 
used by Arbuthnot’*®* but not by Belknap—it seems probable that 
Irving borrowed directly from Arbuthnot. This supposition is 
strengthened by the fact that Irving was especially interested in Eng- 
land and things English. On the other hand, it would be very unsafe 
to assume that he had not read The Foresters as well as The History 
of John Bull. 


Ibid. Ibid., viii-ix. 

* Pamphlet I, chaps. ii and v. “Letter ix. 

* Pamphlet I, chap. v. ™ Letters v and viii. 
4 Tetters viii-ix. *° Pamphlet I, chap. v. 
Tetter i. Ibid. 

Tetters iv and viii. 
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VI 


In The Diverting History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan*® 
James Kirke Paulding tells once more the story of the fruitless efforts 
of England and America to get along with each other. The history 
of America down to the end of the Revolution is briefly told in the 
first chapter. The next twenty-four chapters narrate the story of the 
quarreling and fighting that went on between the two nations from 
the time that Jonathan made John Bull sign a paper giving up all 
claim to the American farms, and “acknowledging the fee-simple 
to be in Jonathan forever,” until Squire Bull at the end of the War 
of 1812, “finding Jonathan rather a hard character to deal with, 
offered to make up with him, and let matters remain just as they 
were.” The last fourteen chapters describe the ill feeling that grew 
out of the emigration of John Bull’s tenants to America, the spread of 
American republican doctrines to England, and particularly the 
publication of numerous books in which English travelers criticized 
severely the long-suffering Americans who had shown them 
hospitality. 

In naming countries, rulers, and peoples, Paulding follows 
Arbuthnot less closely than does Belknap. The British Isles become 
Bullock Island*** instead of the manor of Bullock’s Hatch;'™* 
France, Frogmore’® instead of the “paternal Estates and Mansion- 
house of Clay-Pool.’”*°*® Spain is now called the Point, and the name 
of the ruler is changed from Lord Strutt’®’ to Don Carlos.'** The 
Dutch exchange the name Nic. Frog*®® for the less picturesque 
Mynheer Van Tromp.’**° The English, however, still bear the name 
popularized by Arbuthnot, and the King of France is called Lewis 
Baboon,’** a name invented by Arbuthnot and politely shortened 
by Belknap to Lewis. 

Mynheer Van Tromp and Lewis Baboon, having little part in 
the allegory, are characterized briefly. Neither has any traits that are 
obviously borrowed from The History of John Bull. An echo of 
Arbuthnot is, however, found in Paulding’s account of the doings of 


* James Kirke Paulding, The Diverting History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan. By 
Hector Bull-Us. New Edition (New York, 1835). Earlier editions were published in New 
York and Philadelphia, 1812; New York and London, 1813; Philadelphia, 1819, 1827. The 
1835 edition, used in this study, was republished in London in 1851. The allegory was 
published in The Bulls and the Jonathans, ed. W. wel Paulding (New York, 1867). 

i * Chap. viii. 
Pamphlet Ill, chap. vii. chap. i. 

* Chaps. v, vi, vii, etc. *” Chap. 
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Lewis Baboon’s successor, Beau Napperty (Napoleon). According 
to the former, Lewis took great pleasure in cudgel-play, a sport in 
which John Bull did not fear to join him.*** In The Diverting 
History, Beau Napperty “was always in hot water with his neigh- 
bors, especially Squire Bull, with whom he had many a bout at 
cudgel-playing.”*** 

John Bull, on the other hand, is vigorously portrayed in a manner 
that gives him a strong resemblance to his English progenitor. 
Arbuthnot makes John Bull a clothier’** and Lewis Baboon a “Jack 
of all Trades.”*** Paulding mentions half a dozen occupations, in- 
cluding the weaving of cloth, at which Squire Bull is skilled, and 
applies to him the epithet “Jack of all trades.”**® 

In disposition the two John Bulls are very much alike. Both are 
quick-tempered and quarrelsome. Arbuthnot’s hero is “very apt to 
quarrel with his best Friends.”'*’ Paulding’s Squire Bull has “a 
devilish quarrelsome, overbearing disposition,” which is always get- 
ting him into quarrels with his neighbors.’** This unruly temper 


leads him to treat even the members of his own family with great 
unkindness. Arbuthnot, describing the treatment of Scotland by 
England, says, “So Peg’s affairs went, till all the Relations cry’d out 
shame upon Jofn, for his barbarous Usage of his own Flesh and 


Blood.”**® Paulding says that the Squire often treated his family 
“as if they were not the same flesh and blood,”?*° and that he thought 
that the fact of his having begotten Jonathan gave him the privilege 
of abusing him as much as he pleased.'** Arbuthnot’s John Bull be- 
came stubborn when his friends tried to influence him.**? Even when 
convinced by his wife that the War of the Spanish Succession was a 
foolish and ruinous one, he refused to give it up. “ ‘I will be Damn’d, 
says John, ‘if I accept any Composition from Strutt, or his grand- 
father; I'll rather wheel about the Street an Engine to grind Knives 
and Scissors.’”*** Paulding says that the Squire was “an obstinate 
old fellow, who when he once got anything into his head, stuck 
to it as a fowl does to a crumb,”?* and that he was as obstinate as a 
mule, especially when he happened to be in the wrong.’** Both 
satirists use very similar expressions to describe John Bull’s general 
irascibility. He was “an honest, plain-dealing Fellow,” says Arbuth- 


*™ Pamphlet I, chaps. ii and v. *° Pamphlet III, chap. iv. 
Chap. iv. Chap. i. 

** Pamphlet I, chap. i. ™ Tbid., xxxvii. 

*® Pamphlet I, chap. ii. **? Pamphlet I, chap. v. 

* Chap. i. *** Pamphlet I, chap. x. 
*™ Pamphlet I, chap. v. ™ Chap. ix. 
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not, “Cholerick, Bold, and of a very unconstant Temper.”*** “John 
Bull was a choleric old fellow,” begins the first sentence of Paulding’s 
allegory.**" 

John Bull’s irritable temper is his worst fault. He has others, 
but they are associated with virtues or are akin to them. “No Man 
kept a better House than John,” says Arbuthnot, “nor spent his 
Money more generously.” No man alive was ever more careless in 
looking after his affairs, and hence no man was ever worse cheated 
by his associates. Though quarrelsome and stubborn, he could be 
led like a child by those who took the trouble to flatter him.*** 
Paulding says that John Bull was like most “warm old codgers 
who have more money than wit.”**® He trusted his business to 
servants, “who, as is always the case, managed to cheat him out 
of the profits of his manor”;’®® and he was usually surrounded 
by rogues, “who by humoring his whims, and patting his foibles on 
the back, managed to live at his expense, and generally -got some- 
thing handsome settled upon them at the end.”?** 

In Arbuthnot’s sketch John Bull is described as a boon com- 
panion, a lover of the bottle, but in the main an honest, plain-dealing 
fellow.’®? All these traits Paulding assembles in this clause: “He 
was a hearty fellow, an excellent bottle-companion, and passably 
honest as times go.”?** 

Paulding follows Arbuthnot in making Parliament John Bull’s 
wife. Since The History of John Bull covers a period of only twelve 
years and mentions only one change of ministry, the hero of that 
work is given only two wives. One was the plague of his life, because 
she spent his wealth, ruined his health and left him with three 
daughters, War, Faction, and Usury;*®* the other was a sober country 
gentlewoman, the reverse of her predecessor, who restored him to 
sanity, peace and prosperity.’** During the two hundred and 
more years covered by The Diverting History, on the other hand, 
“John Bull had several wives, some of them no better than they 
should be, and one in particular that fairly drove him out of his 
house.”?*® Congress, of course, is the wife of Brother Jonathan. The 
ladies described by Paulding resemble Arbuthnot’s Mrs. Bull in 
having a good deal of personality. For example, in describing the 


** Pamphlet I, chap. v. 

*T It will be remembered that Belknap and Irving both use this adjective. 
** Pamphlet I, chap. v; see also Pamphlet I, chap. xi. 

Chap. ix. Chap. i. 

 Tbid., iii. * Pamphlet I, chap. ix. 

™ Ibid., ix. *° Pamphlet I, chap. x. 
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debates in Congress that preceded the War of 1812, Paulding says of 
Jonathan’s wife that “sornetimes she talked like a farmer; sometimes 
like a tobacco-planter; sometimes like a boatman—but most gen- 
erally like a woman.”*** 

In speaking of war, Paulding adopts the lawsuit figure invented 
by Arbuthnot, and adds a touch of humor by calling the particular 
type of law appealed to “club-law.”’** Referring to wars between 
England and France in particular, Arbuthnot says that John Bull 
“dreaded not Old Lewis either at Back-Sword, single Faulcion, or 
Cudgel-play.”**® Paulding describes England’s preparation to at- 
tack Napoleon by saying that John Bull “did nothing but flourish 
his cudgel, swearing at the same time that one of his tenants would 
thrash two Frogmoreans.”?®° 

In both allegories John Bull finds war a very expensive business. 
Arbuthnot says, “John’s ready Mony [sic], Book-Debts, Bonds, 
Mortgages, all went into the Lawyers Pockets; then John began to 
borrow Money on Bank-Stock; East-India Bonds, and now and then 
a Farm went to Pot.”*° Paulding says that just prior to the American 
Revolution John Bull “was in great want of money, on account of 
his having lately been made to pay swinging damages for assaulting 
his neighbors and breaking their heads.”*°? Arbuthnot has John Bull 


go over his accounts and discover that he had been egregiously 
cheated by his lawyers and associates.?* Paulding’s John Bull, after 
he has been cheated until he is obliged to live “pretty much by bor- 
rowing and other shifts,” orders his servants to make out their ac- 
counts. He is less shrewd than Arbuthnot’s hero, however, for he 
allows those who have cheated him to persuade him that the great- 


ness of his debts is a proof of his vast riches.?* 


One of the most amusing features of Arbuthnot’s style is his rich 
vocabulary of abuse. Hocus’s wife (the Duchess of Marlborough), 
when she hears that John Bull’s wife is in favor of peace, calls her 
a “silly, aukward, ill-bred Country Sow,” and a “Mynx”; she tells 
her that her face is red and her eyes like saucers, that she looks like 
a puppet moved by clockwork, that her clothes hang as if they were 
upon tenter-hooks, and that she comes into a room as if she were 
“going to steal away a Piss-pot.” John Bull himself she describes as a 

Chap. xvii. Ibid, xiii. 

*” Pamphlet I, chap. v. 

Chap. vii; see chaps. ii, iv, v, etc., for other examples of the use of this figure. 
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“Clod-pated, Num-skull’d Ninny-hammer.”*® In a quarrel between 
John Bull and his sister Peg he calls her “Lousy-Peg,” and she calls 
him “Gundy-guts.”*°* John Bull on reading some letters from 
Nicholas Frog to Lewis Baboon finds himself spoken of as a block- 
head, dunce, ass, and coxcomb.?®* 

Paulding’s vocabulary of names is as large as Arbuthnot’s though 
not quite so coarse. When Jonathan’s wife heard that John Bull was 
seizing American ships on the high seas, “I wish you could have 
heard the pretty names she fastened upon his back. She called him 
prating gabbler, liquorish glutton, lubberly lout, ruffian rogue, paltry 
customer, scoffing braggart, codshead booby, noddipeak simpleton, 
ninnyhammer gnatsnapper, and various other names, that nobody 
could tell where she picked up.”*°* Mrs. Frances Trollope’s strictures 
on the Americans he describes thus: 


“Finding they [the American women] were of such rough materials that 
it was impossible to make them bear a polish, the old creature one day 
at a tea-party fell foul of them tooth and nail; she called them devotees, 
church-goers, stupid domestic drudges that did not know the delights of 
flirtation; finicking, minnicking, mincing, mock-modests; squeamish, 
hardworking domestic tabby cats; and as for the men she denounced them 
for a tobacco-chewing, spitting, gouging, fast-eating, sling-drinking set, 
with heads like a beetle, and consciences so soft that they were afraid to 
make love against law and gospel.”?°° 


The habit of calling names Paulding might have learned from 
other works than The History of John Bull—for instance, the re- 
miniscences of English travelers that he so delighted to satirize—**® 
but in some instances he used the very words employed by Arbuth- 
not. Madame Jonathan in The Diverting History calls John Bull a 
rogue,”"? the same name that Bull in The History applies to Lewis 
Baboon.”*? In the American allegory John Bulli calls his son a block- 
head*** and a cheating rascal,?** and his tenants the scum of democ- 
racy;**° in the English work the physicians of John Bull’s mother 
call one another blockheads,?*® Nic. Frog calls Lewis Baboon a 
cheating rogue,”** John Bull calls the English Whigs perjured ras- 

7° Pamphlet I, chap. xii. 2% Pamphlet V, chap. i. 

Pamphlet III, chap. ii. Chap. xii. 

Chap. xxxiv. 

7 See James Kirke Paulding, John Bull in America; or the New Munchausen (New 
York, 1835) for parodies on some of these tales. 

Chap. xii. Tbid., xxvii. 

= Pamphlet I, chap. ii. * Pamphlet III, chap. viii. 
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cals,*** and Lord Strutt calls his neighbors who are preparing to 
divide his estate the scum of the earth.”*® The name “ninny-hammer” 
applied by Hocus’s wife to John Bull**® is used twice by Paulding, 
once in the tirade of Madame Jonathan quoted above,”** and again 
in a speech by John Bull, who calls his tenants “stupid ninny- 
hammers” because they pay no attention to libels against Jonathan.?** 
Of course the words “rogue,” “rascal,” “cheat,” “blockhead,” and 
“scum” of this and that are commonplace terms of abuse which 
might be used by a person who had not read The History of John 
Bull. On the other hand, the appearance in two works of such a 
quaint invention as the word “ninny-hammer” seems much less 
likely to be a mere coincidence. 

Arbuthnot in describing the effects upon her husband of the 
second Mrs. Bull’s arguments against war, says she “prick’d his 
Maggot and touch’d him in the tender point.”?** Paulding says that 
when the Americans won sea victories in the War of 1812, John Bull 
became so angry that his officers saw that they would lose their 
positions if they “did not lay the maggot in the squire’s head.”*** 

In many particulars, then, the allegory of Paulding shows a 
marked kinship to that of Arbuthnot. It would be unsafe to say that 


all his borrowing came directly from this source and none through 
other imitations of the English writer, but his use of the name Lewis 
Baboon, a term used by neither Belknap nor Hopkinson, makes it 
appear that the influence on his work of The History of John Bull 
was direct. 


Vil 


In comparing The Diverting History of John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan with A Pretty Story, one meets more difficulties than in 
comparing The Foresters with A Pretty Story. Here again we have 
two allegories using the same material and having a common model. 
Moreover, there is also the possibility that Paulding may have got 
suggestions from Hopkinson at second hand through Belknap. 
Hence it is not safe to assume any direct connection between them 
unless the evidence is particularly striking. 

Resemblances between the two allegories do exist. Hopkinson’s 
Nobleman and Paulding’s John Bull are both land owners, manu- 
facturers, and merchants.**° In A Pretty Story some of the hardier 
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children of an old Nobleman remove to a tract of wild land “at a 
vast distance from his mansion-house,” and in time turn it into a 
productive farm.*** In The Diverting History Jonathan, the young- 
est son of John Bull, paddles across the mill pond that surrounds 
Bullock’s Island to some unsettled land claimed by his father, which 
he clears. and turns into thirteen good farms.?** Paulding calls the 
American Indians wild beasts.*** Hopkinson speaks of wild beasts 
on the new farm,”** but he may be speaking literally. In both alle- 
gories the colonists are pictured as suffering many hardships,”*° a 
coincidence that may be accounted for by the facts of the case. Both 
represent the colonists as showing their father respect based upon 
genuine affection,”** another parallel of the same sort. 

Both writers call Parliament the wife of the main character, and 
both account for elections by having a new wife chosen for him at 
intervals. In A Pretty Story she is selected by the Nobleman’s chil- 
dren and grandchildren;*** in The Diverting History, by the ten- 
ants.*** Both call attention to the chief source of her power: Hopkin- 
son calls her “sole mistress of the purse strings,”*** and Paulding says 


that she has the keys to her tenants’ coffers.**° Both are also aware of 
the venality of legislative bodies: the Nobleman’s wife was entirely 


dominated by the steward;*** John Bull’s wife was influenced by 
the overseer to pilfer the coffers of her husband’s tenants.”** 

Both Hopkinson and Paulding carry over Arbuthnot’s figure to 
their account of American political institutions. Legislative bodies 
in America are the wives of the settlers, chosen in the same manner 
and vested with the same powers as their mother-in-law.*** 

Two minor resemblances between A Pretty Story and The Divert- 
ing History remain. In both allegories public officials are spoken of 
as stewards and overseers.”*® Of the attitude of Parliament toward 
the colonies just before the Revolution, Hopkinson says that the 
Nobleman’s wife imposed internal taxes on the new settlers “under 
various pretences.”**° Paulding asserts that John Bull “under differ- 
ent pretences” managed to pocket all of Jonathan’s honest gains.?** 

It is evident that most of the resemblances between A Pretty Story 

Chap. ii. Ibid. 

Ibid., i. Ibid., ii. 

* 4 Pretty Story, chap. ii; The Diverting History, chap. i. 

1 4 Pretty Story, chaps. iv and vi; The Diverting History, chap. iii. 

Chap. i. * Ibid., vii. 

Tbid., vi. Chaps. iv ff. 
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and The Diverting History could be explained by the fact that the 
authors use the same material and have a common model. The ap- 
pearance in both of the terms “steward” and “overseer,” however, 
suggests a more direct relationship between the two, since these 
terms were not employed by Arbuthnot. So, too, does the use uf the 
expressions “under various pretences” and “under different pre- 
tences,” though the use of such a common phrase by two authors 
might, of course, be a coincidence. 


Vill 


Most of the details in which The Foresters and The Diverting 
History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan resemble each other have 
already been pointed out in comparing the two American allegories 
with The History of John Bull, and hence may be mentioned briefly 
here. In the former England is the estate of John Bull, America the 
Forest, and France the estate of Lewis;*? in the latter England is 
Bullock Manor?** or the manor of Bullock Island, America Jona- 
than’s thirteen farms,”** and France the manor of Frogmore, owned 
by Lewis Baboon.**° In The Foresters the English people are the 
members of John Bull’s family, including domestics, apprentices, and 
tenants ;**° in The Diverting History they are the sons of John Bull, 
the youngest of whom paddles across the millpond from Bullock’s 
Island and settles some new lands claimed by his father.?** 

In The Foresters John Bull is a landowner, manufacturer, and 
tradesman.*** In character he is honest and plain-dealing, but 
choleric, quarrelsome,*** and positive. He is very whimsical?*° and 
most susceptible to flattery; consequently he is always surrounded by 
sycophants who make him their tool.?* 

Paulding gives John Bull all the occupations mentioned in The 
Foresters, names several others, and calls him a jack of all trades. He 
says that he is “passably honest as times go”*®* and that he is a 
“sturdy, off-hand, frank old fellow.”*°* He calls him “a choleric old 
fellow” with “a devilish, quarrelsome, overbearing disposition,”*”* 
and says that he is obstinate as a mule.?®° Finally he describes him 


Letter i. Chaps. iv-vi. 

Chap. xxii. ™Tetters i, ii, and vi. 
™ Chap. i. ™ Chap. i. 

Letter i 


™ Letter i; the adjective “choleric,” used by Arbuthnot, is adopted by all the Americans. 
particularly Belknap; see letters i, xi, xvii, xviii, etc. 

T etter v. Chap. xxxvii. 

Letters viii and ix. Ibid., iz 
Chap. i. Tbid., viii. 
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as being usually surrounded by rogues who by humoring his whims 


manage to live at his expense.?°° 


In characterizing the Americans, Belknap and Paulding employ 
tifferent methods. The former makes the people of each colony one 
of John Bull’s tenants, and very drolly ascribes to this character ap- 
propriate traits; the latter represents all Americans in the person of 
Jonathan, John Bull’s youngest son. In one instance, however, both 
writers use almost the same words: “To be short,” says Belknap, 
“John Codline [Massachusetts] and John Bull never heartily loved 
one another; they were in temper and disposition too much alike.”?** 
Paulding closes his allegory with the remark that “Squire Bull and 
Brother Jonathan [are] too much alike ever to be right-down good 
friends.” 

Belknap, who is interested in the Indians, frequently mentions 
them, sometimes as wild beasts*** and sometimes as wolves, bears,”*® 
wildcats, and wolverines.*®° Paulding, whose allegory has little to do 
with the aborigines, merely calls them wild beasts.?** 

The French appear in The Diverting History as the Frogmoreans, 
whose activities under Beau Napperty (Napoleon) involve Jonathan 
in great difficulty with his father.*** Lewis Baboon is mentioned in 
The Diverting History, but he represents, not the French people as 
he does in The History of John Bull,?®* and as Lewis does in The 
Foresters,?** but the King of France, particularly Louis XVI, “an 
honest fellow,” who “was killed by his tenants in a drunken 
frolic.”**° 

In describing the feelings aroused in John Bull by the dethrone- 
ment and execution of Louis, Belknap and Paulding use almost the 
same words. “Poor devil!”, says Belknap’s hero, “I once hated him 
as heartily as anybody; but now he is in distress, I pity him, and can 
say as Ahab did of Benhadad, He is my brother.”*** Of the same inci- 
dent Paulding says, “Now, after the death of Lewis Baboon, John 
Bull, who bitterly hated him and his whole generation when alive, 
began to speak well of them, and to talk that it was a shame for the 
upstart fellow, Beau Napperty, to be suffered to hold the manor of 
Frogmore.”?** 


Thid., ix. Chaps. iv ff. 

Letter iii. Pamphlet I, chap. ii. 
See letters i-viii, particularly letter v. Letters i, iii, iv, etc. 
* T etter i. °° Chap. iv. 

Tbid., viii. Letter xvii. 


Chap. v. 
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Both allegories represent Parliament as John Bull’s wife,*** both 
account for elections by having his wife chosen for him by others,?® 
and both indicate the growing power of Parliament by having Mrs. 
Bull undertake the management of her husband’s affairs.?*° 

British officers, civil and military, Belknap calls clerks, packers, 
porters, watchmen, draymen, servants, retainers, bailiffs, attorneys,?"* 
counselors, sergeants, and barristers,?"* names that are evidently de- 
rived from The History of John Bull or suggested by that work.?” 
Paulding, on the other hand, uses the terms hangers-on, overseers, 
and stewards,?™* the last two of which seem to have been borrowed 
from Hopkinson. 

Belknap and Paulding sometimes picture war as a lawsuit in- 
evitably accompanied by heavy expense,?*° and sometimes as cudgel- 
play.278 

Paulding seldom resorts to coarseness for humor, but in one in- 
stance he follows Belknap by describing the delivery of a kick in 
very plain language.?"" 

In recording similar incidents the two writers on one occa- 
sion use almost the same words. Belknap says that Cecilius Peterson 
(Lord Baltimore), when he found that he could not get on with 
Walter Pipeweed (the settlers of Virginia) because of different 


religious views, “had so much good sense as to leave Walter’s 
plantation and, paddling across a creek, seated himself on a point 
of land that ran out into the lake.”*** Paulding says that when John 
Bull made life at home unendurable for his son Jonathan, the latter, 
“taking his gun and his axe . . . put himself in a boat and paddled 


over the millpond to some new lands. . .”?*° 


A few of the resemblances between The Foresters and The Divert- 
ing History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan are such as lead one 
to believe that there is some direct connection between the two 
allegories. Certain words and phrases, the account of the settlement 
of America, the references to the American Indians, and the account 
of John Bull’s attitude toward the French Revolution, Paulding 
may have borrowed from Belknap; other resemblances are more 
satisfactorily explained by the fact that they can be traced to a 
common source. We know that Belknap used The History of John 

etter vii; chap. ii. 7 Chaps. xxiv and xxxvi. 

°° Letter vii; chaps. vi and xxiv. 7 Letters ix, xi, xii, xiii; chaps. i and xv. 

Letter ix; chap. xxxvi. *°Tetter i; chaps. ii, iii, iv, etc. 

* Letter ix. Chap. ii; letters ii and iii. 

Ibid., xi. Letter i. 

7™ See Pamphlet I, chaps. v and vi. = Chap. i. 
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Bull as a model, because he confesses his indebtedness.?*** We know 
that Paulding was acquainted with The History of John Bull because 
he calls the King of France Lewis Baboon, a term used by Arbuthnot 
but not by Belknap. It seems probable therefore that in describing 
English life and institutions Paulding should go to Arbuthnot for 
suggestions rather than to an American imitator of Arbuthnot. 


IX 


The fact that Irving and Paulding were friends and collaborators 
makes a comparison of their portraits of John Bull particularly in- 
teresting. Both, as has already been shown, mention his honesty, 
frankness, conviviality, high temper, quarrelsomeness, stubbornness, 
and susceptibility to flattery,?*°—traits that appear first as elements 
of the character created by Arbuthnot.”** In a few particulars, how- 
ever, the revised edition of Paulding’s allegory, published in 1835, 
shows the influence of Irving’s essay, published fifteen years earlier. 
Irving, for example, makes much of the fact that John Bull’s kind- 
ness and generosity cause him to surround himself with a vast num- 
ber of followers, who serve to render the management of his estab- 
lishment very expensive. Paulding likewise remarks that John Bull 
has six times as many overseers and stewards as he should have.?*? 

Irving says that John Bull “grows testy” when urged to remodel 
his antiquated family mansion and conduct his establishment in a 
more economical manner by turning out some of his useless depend- 
ents. Paulding’s John Bull, when he is told by his wife that his house 
is overrun “with a parcel of lazy good-for-nothing servants” and is 
warned that he will soon be bankrupt if he does not reform, answers, 
“Reform! Reform! I'll be switched if I do.”?** 

In describing John Bull’s quarrelsome disposition, Irving adds a 
detail not mentioned by his predecessors: “He cannot hear of a 
quarrel between the most distant of his neighbors, but he begins in- 
continently to fumble with the head of his cudgel, and consider 
whether his interest or honor does not require that he meddle in the 
broil.” “He never heard of a quarrel going on among his neighbors,” 
says Paulding, “but his fingers itched to be in the thickest of 
them.”*** 

Near the end of his essay Irving describes the John Bull of his 
own day as somewhat subdued by the misfortunes resulting from his 


etter i. Chap. xxxvi. 
"The Diverting History, chaps. i, iii, vii, viii, and ix. ™* Ibid., xxxvi. 
** Pamphlet I, chap. v. ™ Ibid., i. 
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own imprudence. “Instead of strutting about as formerly, with his 
three-cornered hat on one side; flourishing his cudgel and bringing 
it down every moment with a hearty thump upon the ground; look- 
ing every one sturdily in the face, and trolling out a stave of a catch 
or a drinking song; he now goes about whistling thoughtfully to 
himself, with his head drooping down, his cudgel tucked under his 
arm, and his hands thrust to the bottom of his breeches pockets, 
which are evidently empty.” In an account of a conference between 
John Bull and his wife, Paulding borrows rather surprisingly from 
the above: “All this while the squire would be walking about, with 
his hands in his waistcoat pockets, and his head drooping on one 
side, whistling as people do when they don’t know what to say.”**° 

Finally, Irving describes John Bull as “a sturdy, corpulent old 
fellow, with a three-cornered hat, red waistcoat, leather breeches, and 
stout oaken cudgel.” Paulding describes John Bull as wearing a red 
waistcoat”®** and carrying a cudgel.?** 


X 


In this study the following points have been brought out. Profes- 
sor Tyler’s rebuke of “some critic” is entirely unjustified ; the Duyck- 


incks’ statement that A Pretty Story is “written in the fashion of 
Arbuthnot’s John Bull, though in milder vein” is quite accurate. 
The American allegory is written in the style of the English work 
and contains several details suggested by it. In spite of this fact, 
however, Hopkinson owes less to Arbuthnot than do the other 
three Americans discussed in this paper. Of all the works studied, 
Jeremy Belknap’s The Foresters is most decidedly an imitation of 
The History of John Bull, of which it professes to be a sequel, and 
from which it takes many ideas and one quotation. Washington 
Irving’s essay, “John Bull,” derives a number of points from Arbuth- 
not’s book, though the author softens and sweetens the character to 
his own taste. James Kirke Paulding’s The Diverting History of John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan again goes back to the English allegory as 
a model and borrows many suggestions from that work. Both Belk- 
nap and Paulding seem to have read A Pretty Story, but their indebt- 
edness to Hopkinson is not great. Paulding shows some evidence of 
familiarity with Belknap, and borrows a few ideas and one sentence 
from Irving. In general, however, the Americans are much less in- 
debted to one another than they are to Arbuthnot. 
Chap. ii. 


*° Chap. xvi. 
** Chap. vii. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


THE FIRST BOOK OF THE AMERICAN CHRONICLES 
OF THE TIMES, 1774-1775 


J. R. BOWMAN 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HIS BIBLIOGRAPHY grew out of a search for the authorship 

of the six chapters of The First Book of the American Chronicles 
of the Times, published in 1774 and 1775. Though unsuccessful in 
discovering the name of the author, I yet offer this bibliography in 
the hope that it may be of some value to a future investigator. In 
gathering and preparing the information contained herein, I was 
aided by the American Bibliography by Charles Evans. I have, how- 
ever, discovered many editions of the pamphlets not listed by him. 
Some errors in Evans as to readings of colophons and as to location 
of copies I have noted and corrected. 

I have examined personally the copies owned by the Boston 
Public Library, the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Essex In- 
stitute, the American Antiquarian Society, and Harvard University. 
Concerning the copies owned by the John Carter Brown Library, 
the New York Public Library, the Library Company of Philadelphia, 
the Library of Congress, and the William L. Clements Library I have 
received written descriptions from those libraries. The colophons and 
title-pages of only those editions of which I found copies are marked 
thus: *. The colophons of other editions are offered as being only 
tentatively accurate. For the publication and dates of these latter 
editions Evans or a newspaper advertisement is my authority. The 
colophon of each different edition is given, unless otherwise indi- 
cated. We may note that the several chapters of the Philadelphia 
edition, published by Benjamin Towne, were the first printed. The 
editions published in other cities usually appeared a month or 
two later. 

The Chronicles are perhaps not important as literary works; 
yet they have interest for the student of American literature because 
of their humor and the historical events related. I can do no better 
than quote Professor Tyler’s enthusiastic comments on these pam- 
phlets. He calls them “a somewhat remarkable piece of humorous 
literature,” and continues: 
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“Not a little of the humor of the book is due to its literary form— 
that of scriptural parody; for it undertakes to narrate the contemporary 
events after the manner of the historical books of the Old Testament, 
particularly of the Kings and the Chronicles,—a species of literary mirth 
very effective among a people addicted from childhood to the reading of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Employing very cleverly this quaint phraseology, 
and getting at times extremely droll effects through the clash of modern 
incidents with ancient and venerable associations, it gives a ludicrous 
version of Anglo-American history during the later stages of the tea- 
troubles, especially from the autumn of 1773 to the autumn and winter 
of 1774, wherein all our calamities are seen to flow from the fact that the 
king has set up for our worship the god of the heathen—the Tea-Chest, 
whose length is three cubits, and the breadth thereof one cubit and a half. 

“The story begins in the true epic manner: it plunges into the midst 
of things, by telling of the wrath of King George the Third at the horrid 
tidings, early in 1774, of the destruction of the tea in Boston harbor in 
December of the previous year.” 


Professor Tyler thinks the Chronicles may have been written by 
Francis Hopkinson.? But George Everett Hastings in his life of 
Hopkinson* shows rather conclusively on the basis of the style and 
of the tone of the work that Hopkinson was not the author.* 


THE FIRST BOOK OF THE AMERICAN CHRONICLES 
OF THE TIMES 


Cuapter I 


. *Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by B. Towne. pp.1-12. 12mo. Library 
Company of Philadelphia; New York Public Library. Pennsylvania 
Packet, October 3, 1774. (Evans: no. 13104.) 

. *(Boston:) Printed by John Boyle in Marlborough-Street. 8pp. 19 cm. 
Boston Public Library; William L. Clements Library; Library of 
Congress. (Evans: no. 13105. He dates it 1774.) 

. *(Boston:) Sold by D. Kneeland, in Queen-Street. pp.1-8. 12mo. 
John Carter Brown Library; Essex Institute. Massachusetts Spy, 
November 10, 1774. 

. *(Boston:) Printed by D. Kneeland in Queen-Street. Where also 
may be had the Second, Third & Fourth numbers. 8pp. 12mo. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. January, or February, 1775. See 
Chapter IV, no. 30 below. (Evans: no. 13106. Colophon incorrect.) 

*Moses Coit Tyler, The Literary History of the American Revolution (1898) I, 258-259. 

* Ibid., note, p. 258. 

* George Everett Hastings, The Life and Works of Francis Hopkinson, Harvard Uni- 

versity Ph.D. thesis, 1918; pp. 229-234. Published, 1926, by the University of Chicago Press. 

“I wish to thank Professor K. B. Murdock for his suggestion that this bibliography be 

compiled and for his aid in its completion. 
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. *(Title-page:) Norwich: Printed by Robertsons and Trumbull, 
M,DCC,LXXIV. pp.1-12. 12mo. American Antiquarian Society. Nor- 
wich Packet, November 17, 1774. (Evans: no. 13108. Title-page 
incorrect.) 

. *Providence: Printed and Sold by John Carter. pp.1-8. 21 cm. Boston 
Public Library. Providence Gazette, January 14, 1775. 

. (Boston: Printed and sold by Edes and Gill.) Boston Gazette, 
November 28, 1774. 

. *(Title-page:) Salem: Printed and Sold by E. Russell, in Ruck- 
street, leading from the State-house to Marblehead. M,DCC,LXXIV. 
12pp. pp.1-7. 12mo. Massachusetts Historical Society. Salem Gazette, 
December 2, 1774, which announced a third edition. The title-page 
contains a cut of a man holding a document labelled Chronicle. Below 
the cut is the title: “S-L A-S, Esquire.” 

. *(Boston) No title-page or colophon. pp.1-8. 12mo. Essex Institute; 
American Antiquarian Society; Massachusetts Historical’ Society; 
Harvard University. 

. “Newbern: Printed by J. Davis. 15pp. 8vo. John Carter Brown 
Library. (Evans: no. 13107. He dates it 1774.) 


Cuapter II 


. *Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by B. Towne. pp.13-22. 12mo. 


Library Company of Philadelphia; New York Public Library. Penn- 
sylvania Packet, November 14, and 21, 1774. This note appears at 
the end of the text: “The third Edition of the first Chapter is in 
the Press, and will shortly be published. The third Chapter will be 
published in eight or ten Days.” (Evans: no. 13109.) 

. *Boston: Printed and Sold by John Boyle in Marlborough-Street. 
1775. Where may be had compleat Setts of these Chronicles. 8pp. 
19 cm. Boston Public Library; William L. Clements Library; Library 
of Congress. (Evans: no. 13794.) 

. *(Boston:) Printed and Sold by D. Kneeland, in Queen-Street. Where 
also may be had the First Chapter. pp.g-16. 12mo. Massachusetts 
Historical Society; Harvard University; Essex Institute (2). Boston 
Evening Post, January 2, 1775; and Boston Gazette, January 2, 1775. 
. *(Boston:) Printed and Sold by D. Kneeland, in Queen-Street. Where 
also may be had the First and 3d Chapters. pp.g-16. 12mo. American 
Antiquarian Society. January, 1775. See no. 23 below. This copy is 
like the above except for the colophon. 

. *Boston: Printed and Sold by D. Kneeland, in Queen-Street. Where 
may be had Compleat setts. pp.g-16. 12mo. Massachusetts Historical 
Society. (Evans: no. 13795. Pagination is incorrect.) 

. (Title-page:) (Norwich: Printed and sold by Robertsons and Trum- 
bull.) Norwich Packet, January 19, 1775. (Evans: no. 13796.) 
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. (Providence: Printed and Sold by John Carter.) Providence Gazette, 
January 14, 1775. 

. (Boston: Printed and Sold by Edes and Gill.) Boston News Letter, 
January 5, 1775; and Massachusetts Spy, January 5, 1775. 

. (Salem: Printed and Sold by E. Russell.) Salem Gazette, January 
6, 1775: 

. (Salem: Printed and Sold by Samuel and Ebenezer Hall.) Essex 
Gazette, January 3, 1775. Perhaps they printed no edition, for they 
merely advertised copies for sale. 


Cuaprter III 


. “Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by B. Towne. pp.23-33. 12mo. 
Library Company of Philadlephia; New York Public Library. Penn- 
sylvania Packet, December 12, 1774. This note appears at the end of 
the text: “The fourth Chapter will be published in a few days.” 
(Evans: no. 13110.) 

. *Boston: Printed and Sold by John Boyle in Marlborough-Street. 
1775. Where may be had compleat Setts of these Chronicles. 8pp. 
19 cm. Boston Public Library; William L. Clements Library; Library 
of Congress. (Evans: no. 13797.) 

. *(Boston:) Printed and sold by D. Kneeland, in Queen-Street. Where 
also may be had the first and second Chapters. pp.17-24. 12mo. Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society; Essex Institute; Harvard University. Massa- 
chusetts Spy, January 12, 1775. 

. *Boston: Printed and sold by D. Kneeland, in Queen-Street. 1775. 
Where may be had compleat setts of these Chronicles. 8pp. 12mo. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. This edition and 22 above, by 
John Boyle, are alike in set-up of type. (Evans: no. 13798.) 

. (Title-page:) (Norwich: Printed and sold by Robertsons and Trum- 
bull.) (Evans: no. 13799. He dates it 1775.) 

. (Providence: Printed and sold by John Carter.) Providence Gazette, 
February 11, 1775. 

. (Boston: Printed and sold by Edes and Gill.) Boston News Letter, 
January 5, 1775; Massachusetts Spy, January 5, 1775. 


Cuarter IV 


. *Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by B. Towne. pp.35-46. 12mo. 
Library Company of Philadelphia; New York Public Library. See 
the note at the end of Chapter III, 21 above, for probable date, 
January, 1775. (Evans: no. 13800.) 

. *Boston: Printed and Sold by John Boyle in Marlborough-Street. 
1775. Where may be had compleat Setts of these Chronicles. 8pp. 
19 cm. Boston Public Library; William L. Clements Library of Con- 
gress. (Evans: no. 13801.) 
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. *(Boston:) Printed and Sold by D. Kneeland in Queen-Street. 
Where also may be had, the 1st. 2d. & 3d. Chapters. 8pp. 12mo. 
Massachusetts Historical Society by Evans. See 39 below.) 

Post, January 23, 1775. (Evans: no. 13802.) 

. (Title-page:) (Norwich: Printed and sold by Robertsons and Trum- 
bull.) (Evans: no. 13803. He dates it 1775.) 

. (Providence: Printed and sold by John Carter.) Providence citi 
February 11, 1775. 

. *(Boston:) Sold opposite the Court House, in Queen-Street. pp.25-32. 
12mo. American Antiquarian Society. Is this an edition by Edes and 
Gill? See the Boston Gazette, January 23, 1775; and Boston Evening 
Post, January 23, 1775. 

. *Boston: Printed and sold by J. Kneeland, in Milk-Street. pp.35-42. 
12mo. Essex Institute. Boston News Letter, January 19, 1775; and 
Massachusetts Spy, January 19, 1775. 


CHAPTER V 


. “Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by B. Towne. pp.47-58. 12mo. Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia; New York Public Library. Pennsyl- 
vania Evening Post, February 9, 1775. (Evans: no. 13804.) 

. “Boston: Printed and Sold by John Boyle in Marlborough-Street. 
1775. Where may be had compleat Setts of these Chronicles. 8pp. 
19 cm. William L. Clements Library. (Evans: no. 13805.) 

. (Boston: Printed and sold by D. Kneeland, in Queen-Street.) Boston 
Gazette, March 13, 1775; and Boston Evening Post, March 13, 1775. 
(Evans: no. 13806. A copy of this edition is incorrectly located at the 
Massachusetts Historical Society by Evans. See 39 below.) 

. (Title-page:) (Norwich: Printed and sold by Robertsons and Trum- 
bull.) (Evans: no. 13807. He dates it 1775.) 

. “Boston: Printed and Sold opposite the Court-House, in Queen- 
Street. pp.33-40. 12mo. Massachusetts Historical Society. Is this an 
edition by Edes and Gill? See the Boston Gazette, March 20, 1775. 


Cuarter VI 


. *Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by B. Towne. pp.59-70. 12mo. Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia; New York Public Library. (Evans: 
no. 13808. He dates this chapter, February, 1775, and remarks, “Al- 
though concluded: [To be continued], this chapter seems to be the 
last published.”) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


There are some matters of editorial policy which many of our con- 
tributors have not understood clearly. It seems advisable to mention these 
at this time in order to prevent further misunderstanding. 

“American Literature,” as we stated in our preliminary announce- 
ment, “will not . .. be a pedagogical journal or a journal of contera- 
porary letters; it will be a scholarly publication, not a popular maga- 
zine.” Only rarely do we expect to print articles on living authors, for 
there are numerous other magazines in which such articles can be pub- 
lished. Ordinarily we shall not publish articles bearing directly upon 
teaching problems. 

As a rule, we shall not publish articles which are in fact chapters 
from books which are soon to be published. We wish our files to have 
a permanent value, and we feel that our space is too restricted to permit 
our publishing material which will soon be available in book form. 

Footnotes should invariably be given for quoted passages and sources 
used as evidence. In matters of form we shall follow, with a few minor 
changes, the revised Manual of Style published by the University of 
Chicago Press. 

Of the manuscripts which we have felt compelled to decline, the 
majority fell short of our standard in two respects: they relied too ex- 
clusively upon secondary or readily accessible primary sources of infor- 
mation, and they showed a lack of thoroughness. It is too easy to rush into 
print with an article of some merit which does not go far enough or deep 
enough to have any permanent value. Such an article is hardly worth 
printing since in a year or two it will have to be done over. 

Articles of particular value, we think, are those that bring to light 
new materials or new facts which might assist in the critical interpreta- 
tion of an author or in a fuller understanding of some aspect of our cul- 
tural history. Only less important are articles which, though based on old 
facts, present a new interpretation of some work or movement, made con- 
vincing by sound reasoning and the citation of adequate evidence. 

Although we place the chief emphasis upon scholarship, we desire 
articles which are well written. Surely, however, it is not necessary, in a 
scholarly journal, to resort to superlatives and other journalistic devices 
in order to interest the reader. 

Finally, we shall welcome the criticisms and suggestions of our readers. 
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A LIST OF RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 
SUPPLEMENTARY TO THAT GIVEN 
IN 
THE REINTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


I. Dissertations on Individual Authors: 
Crévecoeur, A Study of. Hugh W. Hetherington. Michigan. 
Emerson the Lecturer. H. H. Hoeltje. Iowa. 
Milton’s Influence on American Literature. R. C. Pettigrew. Duke. 
Tyler, Moses Coit. Thomas E. Casady. Michigan. 
Wilson, Alexander: Poet-essayist-ornithologist. Gordon Wilson. 
Indiana. ‘ 
. Dissertations on Topics of a General Nature: 
Diaries, Journals, and Letters in America Prior to 1800. Edward H. 
O’Neill. Pennsylvania. 
The Epic Element in the American Novel. Ira S. Franck. Virginia. 
Northern War Poetry during the Civil War. Edward Sine. Penn- 
sylvania. 
Occasional Poetry in America. Dorothy Werner. Pennsylvania. 
. Research not Previously Reported as Completed: 
Bryant, William Cullen. Tremaine McDowell. Yale. 1927. 
Thompson, Daniel P.: The Man from Vermont. J. E. Flitcroft. 
Harvard University Press. 1929. 
American Historical Fiction after 1860. J. M. Kierzek. Minnesota. 
1926. 
Wordsworth in Early American Criticism. Annabel Newton. 
Michigan. 1927. The University of Chicago Press. 1928. 
. Other Research in Progress: 
David Lee Clark (Texas). The Life and Writings of Charles 
Brockden Brown. 
Harry H. Clark (Wisconsin). Melville’s Transcendentalism; Philip 
Freneau; Science as an Influence on American Thought. 
Clifton J. Furness (Harvard). A New Study of Whitman. 
Jay B. Hubbell (Duke). The Question of a National Literature in 
America. 
Howard Mumford Jones (North Carolina). American-French Lit- 
erary Relations. 
Tremaine McDowell (Minnesota). William Cullen Bryant. 
Claude M. Newlin (Pittsburgh). Hugh Henry Brackenridge. 
Ralph Leslie Rusk (Columbia). A History of American Poetry. 


Titles of all approved subjects for doctor’s dissertations should be sent 
to the address given below. 


Ernest E. Leisy, 
Bibliographer for the American Literature Group of the M. L. A., 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 
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ANDREWS NORTON’S ESTIMATE OF LONGFELLOW 


T. W. Higginson’s life of Longfellow is still perhaps the best short 
biography of the poet, and certainly one of those most used by later 
writers. Just because it is in general trustworthy, it is worth while to 
call attention to one rather important error in it. 

Higginson writes that Longfellow “did not at once take even Cam- 
bridge by storm, as a poet”, and supports this by saying that Andrews 
Norton sent in 1845 to W. H. Furness a list of fifty-four authors from 
whom he believed selections for an anthology might be made, and that 
in this list Emerson was put “last but one, while Longfellow was not 
included at all”. Higginson adds that Norton “appended a supplemen- 
tary list of twenty-four minor authors, headed by Longfellow”, and com- 
ments: “We have already seen Lowell, from a younger point of view, 
describing Longfellow, at about this time, as the head of a ‘clique’, and 
we now find Andrews Norton, from an older point of view, assigning 
him only the first place among authors of the second grade”. 

For all this there is cited as authority the Correspondence of R. W. 
Griswold, page 162. On that page is printed Norton’s letter to Furness. Its 
first paragraph declares: “My information is not sufficiently extensive, 
nor is my memory ready enough, to enable me . . . to make out even a 
very imperfect list of those writers whose claims may deserve consider- 
ation. Nor, while it is clear that some writers should be admitted into 
the work proposed, and others rejected, should I find it easy to draw 
any tolerably definite line separating one class from the other.... 
Without suggesting any further difficulties, I will show, at least, my 
desire to comply with any request of yours by throwing out some hints 
and bringing together some names just as they occur to me”. He then 
names twenty-two authors, and remarks that he will go on to “mention 
without comment, and without order, a host of names just as they happen 
to present themselves”.” It is obvious, therefore, that the list of fifty-three 
which followed was not arranged in what seemed to Norton the order 
of merit, so that Emerson’s being fifty-second has no significance. As 
for what Higginson calls “a supplementary list of twenty-four minor 
authors headed by Longfellow”, Norton prefaces this: “On running over 
the preceding list I perceive at once many names that should be, or 
that may be, added”.* There is no hint that he thought them “minor” 
or “second grade”. They seem to be separated from the others simply 
because Norton was writing “without order”, as the names “happened to 
present themselves”. Higginson’s use of the list as evidence of Norton’s 
opinion of Longfellow as a poet is unwarranted, and must have come 
from a too hasty reading of the letter in Griswold’s correspondence. 


Harvard University. KennetH B. Murpock. 


*T. W. Higginson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 1902. American Men of 
Letters Series), p. 192. P 

® Passages from the Correspondence and Other Papers of Rufus W. Griswold (Cambridge, 
1898), p. 162. 

Ibid., p. 163. 
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THE YEAR OF BRET HARTE’S BIRTH 


Harte’s two principal biographers differ as to the date of his birth— 
Pemberton gives the year as 1839; Merwin as 1836. Pemberton’s date has 
been the more widely accepted, and is to be found in most of the standard 
works of reference. Evidence from some not generally known sources, 
however, establish beyond question the accuracy of Merwin’s date. 

(1) Charles A. Murdock, who knew Harte personally during his resi- 
dence in Arcata and later, writes: 


“Tt was early in 1857 that Bret Harte came to Humbolt County. .. . 
He was twenty-one and I was sixteen, so there was little intimacy.” (A 
Backward Glance at Eighty (San Francisco, 1921), p. 73). 


Although Murdock was probably depending upon Merwin for exact dates, 
nevertheless his memory of the discrepancy between his own age and 
Harte’s shows that the latter must have been considerably older than 
eighteen at that time. 

(2) In a copy of the Great Register of San Francisco now in the 
possession of Mr. William McDevitt of that city, Harte’s name appears. 
He registered on June 29, 1866, stating under oath that he was aged 30 
years at his nearest birthday, born in the state of New York, and employed 
in the United States Mint. Accounts agree to the effect that Harte 
was born on August 25. His own sworn statement, therefore, reinforced 


by both Merwin and Murdock, leaves no doubt that the year of his birth 
was 1836. 


Georce R. Stewart, Jr. 
The University of California. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THe REINTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN LitERATURE. Edited by Norman 
Foerster for the American Literature Group of the Modern Language 
Association of America. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1928. 

And now at last scholarship is ready for the long neglected problems of 
American literature." We need not dwell upon the minor reason for 
this resolve to set in order the investigation of the literary mind in Amer- 
ica. It is true that subjects for doctoral theses are becoming scarcer and 
scarcer in the well-worked fields of English literature; but still more 
true that time and a juster estimate of history have lifted American litera- 
ture from the schools to the universities, where it raises immediately 
complex questions of origin and influence that only scholarship can 
answer. American books, like American antiques, are more prized as 
we grow greater, and if scholarship can make the new estimates of our 
literary treasures more intelligent than the rather absurd valuations of 
maple furniture, colonial glass, and provincial what-nots, it will serve as 
a welcome antiseptic as well as a guide to excellence. 

It was only day before yesterday that Whitman came into his own; 
but yesterday when Melville was acknowledged as one of the great novel- 
ists of the nineteenth century. Emerson had his due, but lost it, and is 
only now regaining the reputation he deserves. Thoreau has not yet 
reached the peak of his fame. Cooper went into eclipse, but is likely to 
shine again, though with diminished glory. Irving has sunk to a glow, 
but it is a serene and steady light. Longfellow must be re-established on 
a new and lower plane. Emily Dickinson is rising. Mark Twain has 
fought his way into literature, but his work has never been properly 
studied as such. Poe’s case is better. Holmes, Bryant, Jewett, Webster, 
Simms, Crane, Bierce, the Alcotts, Lanier—to take a handful of minor 
names, and Hawthorne, to choose a major, all need orientation, explana- 
tion, appreciation on the sound bases of exact knowledge, and by the fine 
intuitions of trained taste, which have long been available for older 
literatures. The need of literary history and the need of literary criticism 
are both apparent. Under the editorship of Professor Norman Foerster, 
a recent book, The Reinterpretation of American Literature, supplies a 
program. 

The book which Mr. Foerster has edited is not perhaps for the generai 
reader—his turn will come later—but it is of the greatest importance for 
all who take their native literature seriously, and especially for scholars, 
critics, and teachers. In it a group of scholars have united in a carefully 
organized discussion, the. purpose of which is to discover how far Amer- 


* This review appears also in The Saturday Review of Literature for March 2, 1929. 
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ican literature is American, and when so, why; and to their symposium has 
been added an excellent bibliography of American literary history and 
criticism, and of the sources from which new knowledge may flow. 
These writers are not armed with sneers and insinuations, though their 
purpose is radical, but with a weapon always devastating when properly 
used, a definition of terms, and with a knowledge of American history— 
social, psychological, economic, political—so broad that it is not possible 
to controvert them by ignorant appeals to authority. The Puritan influ- 
ence and what it actually was, is Mr. Murdock’s task, who leaves it, not 
a reproach, but a subject crying for further study. In spite of Mr. 
Mencken, we do not yet know the Puritans. Mr. Hubbell discusses the 
frontier, that American factor whose discovery by Professor Turner led 
to the rewriting of American history. The strong tides of European ideas 
which have swept over us with only a change of name is Mr. Jones’s 
theme. Mr. Schlesinger urges that not in great names and great books 
but in the mass of the people’s writing is to be found the literary history 
of a nation. Mr. Parrington connects science with realism. Mr. Kauf- 
man dissects romanticism. Mr. Clark, in a finely analytic paper, sets 
down a method of literary study. Mr. Pattee gives the specifications for 
a new literary historian of America; and Mr. Foerster, in a chapter which 
is the nucleus of the book, distinguishes the five forces which made 
American literature—the frontier, the romantic movement, the Puritan 
tradition, realism, and a European culture operating in an American 
environment. Know these before you begin to try to comprehend Amer- 
ican literature. 

I have so briefly summarized this really excellent book because I 
agree too heartily with most of its contentions to stop with its summary, 
which seems to me like the Ten Commandments, indispensable for 
literary morals though often disregarded, but incomplete without a last 
and greatest commandment that must be added. What we have here is 
good doctrine. Many a literary opinion has gone wrong from a failure 
to observe, for example, the belated character of American romanticism. 
Indeed, Mr. Foerster’s statement that our great period fell in the west- 
ward sweep of the romantic wave which had left England to Victorian- 
ism, is a brilliant generalization which helps to explain why we have a 
Hawthorne, an Emerson, a Poe to compare with the great English 
romanticists, but no offsets to the great Victorians, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Meredith. And the later chapter by Mr. Jones, on European influences, 
is an excellent corrective for provincial critics who write as if transatlantic 
communication had just been invented. But when Mr. Kaufman begins 
to define the romanticism which came from abroad, there is a sense of 
lack, not so much in his definitions, since definitions of romanticism have 
always been unsatisfactory, as in his stresses. One feels that by concen- 
trating on romanticism in literature it is easy to prove either too little or 
too much. Still more with the pervasive influence of the frontier upon 
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the American imagination. Fortunately, Mr. Hubbell, who does not fail 
to emphasize the necessity of understanding the West if you are to 
comprehend a literature largely produced in the East, is not gentle with 
the new enthusiasts for the frontier who make it almost synonymous with 
American. The actual conditions of the frontier were in every sense un- 
favorable to literature. The men and women of the frontier were not 
chosen spirits intellectually—they were more often not chosen at all but 
driven by their own incapacity to survive in settled regions. In recent 
years they have been romanticized quite as much as they were depreciated 
in the last century, when “he has gone West” was a sneer rather than a 
compliment. It was not the frontier but the idea of the frontier that 
influenced literature—and that idea, like all ideas, was by no means 
purely geographical and American. 

Only one chapter in this book seems distinctly dangerous in its 
premises, for the critical method there upheld is a patent example of the 
dangers waiting upon students of American literature who, after reading, 
may think that the reinterpretation of American Literature in terms of 
exact knowledge of the facts is going to be enough. Professor Schlesinger, 
of Harvard, would have us forego the “unusual, and the super-excellent” 
as a pre-occupation in literary study. He would have us regard the 
printed word “as a medium of communication among human beings, 
horizontally in its application to contemporary society, vertically as ap- 
plied to the transmission of knowledge from generation to generation. 
This, it is clear, is an approach to letters as one of the social sciences. 
The objective becomes an understanding of the literary culture of the 
people—their culture as embodied in print—in all its aspects, but with 
the main attention always fixed on what is broadly diffused rather than 
on what is usual or special.” Emerson, to Professor Schlesinger, is less 
important than McGuffey of the readers! 

But this is the negation of all literary criticism that is not merely his- 
torical, and, whatever it may be in history, in literature is perilously close 
to nonsense. Literature is not the expression of all the people by all the 
people for all the people—if so, court records and the transcript of a 
stenographer’s notebook kept on the boardwalk at Atlantic City would 
be worth all the novels in the period. By such standards, the Paston 
Letters are more valuable as literature than Chaucer. But the very defini- 
tion of literature is that it is articulate, in the sense of being highly ex- 
——. of the essence of contemporary life, and while the essence may 

distributed through the mass, it reaches artistic consciousness only 
in the rare, the “super-excellent” person. From the point of view of 
America, Emerson was made for the spiritual refinement of the people, 
but from the point of view of literature the American people and their 
experience may be said to have been made for Emerson. It is not what 
they profited, but what he wrote, that gives to his work, as literature, its 
value now. The volumes of sketches of romantic scenes and persons so 
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abundant in the early nineteenth century, are all of them together not 
worth one “Rip Van Winkle”; and, indeed, there is more that is 
essential to be learned of the Federalist mind at work in a rapidly chang- 
ing America from “Rip Van Winkle” than from all of these volumes. 

It is social science, aot literary criticism, or even literary history, that 
Mr. Schlesinger is writing of, and he belongs in this book only by virtue 
of his reminder that we must remember backgrounds if we are to get 
our foregrounds right. When he substitutes background for foreground, 
weird tales for Poe and Hawthorne, newspapers for novelists, McGuffey 
for Emerson, he is throwing out the baby with the bath. His chapter 
reminds me of those pious editors who used Shakespeare to teach morality 
and the philologists who saw in Milton only allusions and the niceties of 
English grammar. 

And yet I must not overstate my case. The prerequisite for a criticism 
of American literature is exact knowledge of the background. I should 
even criticize Mr. Parrington—an able historian of our literature—for 
not going far enough in this direction. His theme of realism is by no 
means sufficiently related to the progress of experimental science. I 
should ask of the critic who proposes to discuss the nature and genesis 
of American realism a fuller knowledge of scientific education and scien- 
tific reading in this country than he demands. And I should not confine, 
as he seems to do, the influence to realism. 

* * * * * 

But if this program of reinterpretation of American Literature is a 
challenge to scholarship, it by no means exhausts the case for criticism. 

Indeed, like many other manifestoes, it deals with past errors chiefly, 
and leaves the vital word for the future unsaid. The instances cited by 
Mr. Clark from Freneau and Melville are significant. It is impossible 
to know Freneau without exact knowledge of the waves of European 
ideas washing through his mind from overseas. It is impossible to know 
Melville without knowledge of a maritime America and a period of 
violent spiritual reaction against the violence of Calvinist orthodoxy, the 
enthusiasm of transcendental optimism, the materialism of American 
prosperity. 

And yet—as Mr. Clark says—“the background ... must not be 
allowed to obliterate the foreground, the literature itself.” This idea cries 
for more expansion than it gets in this book. A reading of this Reinter- 
pretation leaves the impression that these scholars believe the scholarship 
they advocate and criticism to be identical—that if one knows what made 
a work of literature, one knows that literature. It is the dogmatics of 
determinism carried over into literary criticism. Given the causes and 
the effect is predetermined and understood, is indeed only the complex 
sum. And yet while one cannot know too much of the origins of, let 
us say, Walden, a knowledge of every source and influence, no matter 
how accurate, will never suck out the art of Walden. We who propose 
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criticism must break sharply from the assumptions of the last critical 
generation, that investigation of fact can of itself lead to correct esthetic 
conclusions. This is mere analogy with the supposed findings of experi- 
mental science, from which the premises of all of our scholarship and 
much of our criticism have been taken. The now discredited scientists 
upon whom we have leaned assumed that there were no mysteries; what 
they did not know today they would learn tomorrow. The chain of 
cause and effect from the first stir of force to the mind of Shakespeare 
had missing links, but those links would be provided. And likewise our 
scholars and critics have too often tacitly implied that what the intuition 
perceived of beauty and significance in literature was a secret to be taken 
by a few more assaults on the surrounding facts, the wall of the mystery 
of beauty was already undermined and would soon fall. Check rhythm 
by machines, test fiction by history, apply economics to poetry—sooner 
or later we would know all, not by vague appreciation but in numbers, 
concretely, by facts. We were to learn the causes of literary effects by 
the same general methods as those which were about to solve the nature 
of the atom, the electron, force, and the universe! 

On such a program is this book constructed, and it is a sound program 
for literary criticism where, as in the case of American literature, so much 
of the background remains to be investigated, so many false conceptions 
need to be knocked on the head, and the accurate measures of science 
are still to be substituted for methods demonstrably false. 

But if it is meant to be a complete program for American criticism, 
it is not sound. Nor does science, modern science, not the science in 
which most of us were educated, give it one ounce of support beyond that 
point where the background of literature ends, and the foreground, 
literature itself, begins. We are not—this seems certain—to learn what 
lies behind the atom, the electron, force, the universe, by the methods of 
science alone. The new generation of scientists are measuring only the 
measurable, and both their philosophy and their mathematics provide for 
the unmeasurable, and for that which is unknowable except through the 
intuitions of consciousness, which are not scientific at all but have at 
least as great a validity.2 To insist upon accurate measure in literary 
scholarship—and that is the function of this book—is right, but to imply, 
as some of the chapters seem to do, that scientific scholarship, fully de- 
veloped and adequately applied, will provide a complete critique for 
American literature, or for any literature, is to rest upon premises drawn 
from scientific theories already invalidated in science itself. It is to leave 
untouched the esthetic, intuitive, and essentially unscientific study of the 
effect of the whole of a work of art, such as Walden or the poetry of 
Poe, which is much more than the sum of its measurable parts. It is to 
neglect the intuitive powers of the appreciative mind, at the moment 
when pure science is respectfully assigning to them a place where it is 


*I am following chiefly Eddington here and the cyclic conception of physics. 
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impotent. Once before, and not so long ago, the critical school of Brune- 
tiére seized upon what it supposed was science and proffered the evolu- 
tion of literary types as the new road for criticism. But the measurable 
evolution of science was soon discovered to be very different from the 
hypothetical evolution of literary form. Brunetiérism disappeared with 
its fallacy. Let us not cling to determinism in literature until the scien- 
tists themselves have to re-educate us. 

If American literature is to be reinterpreted, we shall need, then, more 
than this book provides, although we shall need all it provides. It lacks 
specifically a chapter on esthetic criticism—a term I like as little as 
romanticism, but which I cannot take space to analyze beyond the state- 
ment that intuition and taste and the perceptions of the consciousness 
will be given an emphasis not less than the study of sources and influ- 
ence. If this means that we must risk the vagaries of impressionistic 
criticism—well, we must risk them, and go on. There must be a clear 
charge to scholars that without feeling, perceiving, interpreting in terms 
which mean more than facts to the consciousness, the most exact analysis 
of, say, Moby Dick in terms of its origins will fail to grasp the book itself. 
“The crudest anthropomorphic image of a spiritual deity,” says Edding- 
ton in his The Nature of the Physical World, “can scarcely be so wide of 
the truth as one conceived in terms of metrical equations.” The most 
uncritical appreciation of a work of art (provided it is deeply felt) can 
scarcely be so unrepresentative of the real nature of a great book as an 
explanation conceived only in terms of its background and sources. 

It is clear that most of the authors of this book are aware of this 
distinction, and have limited themselves to background because the back- 
ground of American criticism needs drastic reforming. But it is equally 
clear that others, notably I should say, Professor Schlesinger, are unaware 
that what they are writing is not criticism at all, but the preparation for 
criticism; and still less aware that they are proposing to substitute an 
accurate knowledge of the phenomena of physical living for a study of 
the manifestations of consciousness (of which one field is art) that must 
carry beyond the facts by means of intuition duly controlled. 

Let us not ask for a revision of this Program of American criticism, 
which will serve its purpose admirably, provided that purpose is under- 
stood to be preliminary to a more difficult task. Let us rather ask for 
another and much more radical volume, in which the daring critic leaves 
measurement to those best qualified to do it, and engages the new prob- 
lems of intuitive appreciation for whose solution science can only pre- 
pare. Those who from a passage in Melville get more than so many 
words, so many definable concepts, so many reflections of the appearance 
of life, so many reminiscences of ideas long current, must tackle such 
problems or admit that they cannot feel beyond the logical cycle of 
mathematical proof, or take one step without measuring rods for a fact 
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which, in the view of scientific relativity, has already become an illusion, 
convenient, but no more reality than the emotion that follows upon the 
reading of a great poem. 
Henry Serer Cansy. 
The Saturday Review of Literature. 


Tue Dictionary oF American BrocrapHy. Under the Auspices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. Edited by Allen Johnson. 
Abbe-Barrymore. Volume I. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1928. 

The history of the Dictionary of American Biography is probably 
known to most readers of American Literature. In 1922 the American 
Council of Learned Societies appointed a committee to consider the 
possibility of such a work. The chief difficulty, that of financing an 
undertaking of such magnitude, that would be so long in preparation, 
was met when Mr. Adolph S. Ochs for the New York Times company 
offered a subvention that will amount to more than half a million dol- 
lars, “with the understanding that the entire responsibility for the con- 
tents of the volumes rests with the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties.” The work is in general charge of a committee of the Council, con- 
sisting of J. Franklin Jameson, chairman, John H. Finley, Allen John- 
son, Frederic L. Paxson, Mrs. Arthur Sulzberger, Carl Van Doren, and 
Charles Warren. The editor-in-chief is Allen Johnson; and the associates 
on his staff are Harris E. Starr, Ernest S. Bates, George H. Genzmer, and 
H. W. Howard Knott. The contributors to Volume I number approxi- 
mately three hundred, including many of the foremost .:crican scholars, 
as well as less-known specialists in particular fields. Eac!: «ticle is signed, 
and is accompanied by a citation of the chief authorities on which it is 
based. It speaks well for the organization of the project that the first 
volume was ready for issue within twenty months after the opening of 
editorial offices in Washington in February, 1926, and this with no undue 
hurry, or sacrifice of quality. 

The appearance of this first volume is, so far as American scholarship 
is concerned, almost an epoch-making event. No remarks have been 
more trite among students of history and literature than those which 
bewailed the lack of authoritative biographical sources. For persons of 
note who have lived within the last thirty years Who’s Who in America 
has presented such information as a man gives concerning himself. 
Except for this there were, for the general student, only works like Apple- 
ton’s and Lamb’s, supplemented, so far as authors were concerned, by 
Allibone and Duyckinck, and by the brief and incomplete sketches in 
Kettell’s Specimens of American Poetry, Griswold’s collections, Stedman’s 
American Anthology, Stedman and Hutchinson’s Library of American 
Literature, and the like. The Cambridge History of American Litera- 
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ture, though generally reliable, is so planned that it gives little or no bio- 
graphical information concerning many writers of considerable impor- 
tance. 

It was inevitable that earlier compilations should be incomplete and 
inaccurate. The persons whose names they included had lived in a 
wide-spread country, in times when neither church nor civic authorities 
kept adequate vital statistics, when few persons had any feeling for 
scholarly accuracy, and when the press was everywhere in the habit of 
excessive praise or excessive deprecation. They were undertaken either 
as labors of love, beyond the power of any one man to do properly, 
or as commercial attempts to supply a felt need. Allibone and Appleton 
have caused us all much profanity, much labor of verification, and have 
probably led us into many blunders. Still, we could not have done 
without them for the last third of a century. With the advance of the 
new Dictionary, volume after volume of these works will be committed 
to burial under accumulating dust; but, with all their faults, may their 
obsequies be respectful! 

America has waited long for the Dictionary, but probably not too long. 
Thoroughness and accuracy would have been impossible not only with- 
out Mr. Ochs’s generous subvention, but without the co-operation of a 
host of trained scholars and the accessibility of a body of printed scholarly 
work that would not have been available a few years ago. The auspices 
under which the venture has now begun are all favorable. The support 
of the entire Council of Learned Societies gives it the character of a 
public enterprise. The Committee of Management is representative, and 
both it and the editorial staff command general approval. Probably most 
of the contributors tc. the first volume have taken part primarily as a 
labor of love and duty; yet the management has been able to make 
payment that if not real remuneration is respectable and adequate as an 
honorarium. 

The arrangement of articles is alphabetical, with no grouping by 
relationships such as is followed in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
and to a still greater extent in Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Bio- 
graphy. The advantages and the disadvantages of a strict dictionary plan 
are apparent in a volume that includes sketches of forty-two Adamses. 
The distinction between those who do and those who do not belong to 
“the Adams family” might have been better shown by a different order. 
On the other hand, it would be hard to devise a scheme that would 
bring out satisfactorily the sonships, brotherhoods, and cousinships of 
that remarkable group. On the whole, the plan adopted seems the wise 
one. The reader looks but once, in the proper alphabetical place, for the 
name he is seeking; with a different arrangement he must, to be certain, 
consult an index as well. There are, however, times when a list of the 
articles in a volume is convenient, and saves much turning of pages. 

No doubt future students will from time to time complain of omis 
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sions, but on cursory examination the list of authors treated in the first 
volume seems as full as could be expected. Of fifty-three writers dis- 
cussed in Duyckinck’s Cyclopaedia of American Literature whose names 
come within the alphabetical limits 4—Bar, forty-six appear in this first 
volume. Of ten represented in Kettell’s Specimens of American Poetry, 
eight appear. Of those within the same alphabetical limits who are given 
sketches in Stedman’s American Anthology, barely half gain space in the 
Dictionary. Some of these may be barred by the fact that they are still 
living; but is probable that worthies whose names have, even by chance, 
been preserved for a century have a little advantage over others equally 
worthy who lived in the last generation. 

Of the men of letters who fall within the limits of the first volume 
the most distinguished is Henry Adams, who is accorded the honor of an 
article by the editor-in-chief. There is no poet or novelist of the first 
rank. Among less important writers are Aldrich, the Alcotts, father and 
daughter, James Lane Allen, Bancroft, Barlow. The sketches of these 
and of many other writers show how well the editor has succeeded in 
keeping reasonable uniformity of scale and tone without unduly repress- 
ing the individualities of many contributors. Figures like Hannah Adams 
and Jacob Abbott and Horatio Alger and T. S. Arthur, who to a certain 
school of modern critics might seem objects of mirth, are treated respect- 
fully without in general being overpraised. It may, indeed, be surpris- 
ing to some readers to find that the author of Ten Nights in a Bar-Room 
is allotted three times as much space as is given to the author of Little 
Women. This proportion, which could not be justified on the grounds 
of international reputation, lasting popularity, or real literary power, is 
explained by the fact that no biography of T. S. Arthur has been pub- 
lished, while Miss Alcott’s life has been treated with some approach to 
adequacy by Miss Cheney. A comparison of these two articles suggests a 
question that must definitely have confronted the Committee on Arrange- 
ments—Shall the Dictionary, a scholarly work, be planned chiefly for 
scholars, who know how to seek elsewhere, and who can usually command 
all but the rarest published authorities or shall it aim to meet the needs of 
younger students and readers in small libraries, who will often depend 
on it as their only source of information? The editorial answer appears 
to have been, as probably it must be, something of a compromise, with a 
leaning toward the former alternative. The occasional seeker for informa- 
tion concerning T. S. Arthur will find material not elsewhere available. 
The hundred high school students and members of women’s clubs who 
look up Miss Alcott may wish for more help on the paper they must 
prepare. Readers of American Literature will probably be glad, so far 
as their own work is concerned, that where choice was necessary the rarer 
material has been given preference. 

In only one important respect is the research worker in American 
literature likely to express a question and a regret regarding the plan 
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of the Dictionary. The treatment of bibliographies is less adequate than 
might be desired, and is without apparent system. Probably a line must 
be drawn somewhere. It might be considered a misappropriation of Mr. 
Ochs’s bounty to print the titles and dates of 119 works ascribed to 
Horatio Alger. But in the article on T. B. Aldrich—to take an illustra- 
tion from a less prolific and certainly not a negligible author—less than 
half the volumes of new works issued in his lifetime are mentioned, and 
some of these in such a manner as to give no indication whether the titles 
are those of books, or of single poems or tales; the existence of collected 
editions of his works is referred to most incidentally; and nothing is said 
of the significant Songs and Sonnets into which, in his later years, he so 
carefully gathered from the mass of his verse the littie by which he wished 
to be remembered. What is worse, the number of his volumes is not 
given—as is done in Alger’s case,—and there is nothing to show how in- 
adequate the bibliographical information really is. In many other articles 
—for example those on A. Bronson Alcott and James Lane Allen— 
bibliographies, evidently intended to be complete as to important works, 
are given, usually in one of the later paragraphs. To be sure, in his cita- 
tion of authorities the writer of the Aldrich article notes that Greenslet’s 
biography contains a bibliography. But working bibliographies of Alcott 
and of Allen are equally accessible—for both in the Cambridge History 
of American Literature, for Allen also in Who’s Who in America. The 
principle guiding the omission or inclusion of bibliographical data is 
not explained in the preface, and it is not obvious to the reader. It would 
be helpful if each article on an author might contain a verified, dated list 
of his chief works. If there are reasons why this cannot in all cases be 
given—and with the care bestowed on the plan of the Dictionary we may 
be sure there are good reasons—it would seem desirable that there be some 
statement of the relative completeness of the bibliographical information in 
each article, so that the reader might know when he must and when 
he need not seek further. 

It should be a matter of congratulation that the effect of unity and 
consistency produced by a volume with three hundred collaborators has 
not been attained by forcing sketches into a prescribed mould. How far 
this happy result is due to judgment in choosing contributors, how far to 
skilful supervision of their work will probably never be known outside 
the editorial rooms. The urgent request to be chary in the use of superla- 
tives—a counsel of perfection—seems to have been fairly well followed— 
better followed, one may complacently say, in the biographies of authors 
than in some other sketches. Literary judgments from which one dis- 
sents—and there are of course a good number of such—are rarely ex- 
pressed in an irritating or a dogmatic manner. Overpraise and biased 
personal estimates are, after all, but reminders that biographers, as well 
as their subjects, are human, and are readily excused. The two qualities 
that may be demanded of a dictionary of biography are fairness of inten- 
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tion and accuracy. The former generally prevails. The latter is never 
attainable in an absolute degree. No doubt the editorial office is already 
listing errata; and discoveries will continually be made‘ which will throw 
doubt on apparently proved facts. But so much has been attained as can 
be achieved by careful instruction and tactful exhortation of contributors, 
supplemented by detailed editorial checking. The present reviewer has 
of his own acumen detected no error except a printer’s careless juggling 
of lines in a paragraph of citations on page 203; and such other slips as 
have been brought to his notice have been piddlingly trivial. 
W. B. Carns. 
The University of Wisconsin. 


ANNALS OF THE New York Stace. By George C. D. Odell. Volumes 
III and IV. New York: The Columbia University Press. 1928. 


I wonder how many students of the development of American social 
history realize what a monumental work is being done modestly, de- 
votedly, and skilfully by Professor Odell. When Volumes I and II of 
his Annals of the New York Stage appeared in 1927, there were dis- 
criminating critics, of course, who welcomed the first complete, authori- 
tative account of the stage of the city which has been since 1825 our 
theatrical metropolis. But I also noticed, from sources who should have 
known better, a singular lack of realization of just what Dr. Odell was 
trying to do and what he was accomplishing. When he began his work, 
many years ago, there were three histories of the New York stage, by 
William Dunlap, by Joseph N. Ireland and by T. Allston Brown. The 
first came down only to 1832, the second to 1860. Both were invaluable, 
in their field, but were incomplete. Brown’s History came to 1900, 
was also of great value, but was notoriously inaccurate. None of these 
books, however, had been written by a scholar. Dr. Odell set before 
himself the ideal of going back of these records to the contemporary 
newspapers and magazines, programs, memoirs and correspondence, in 
short, to the sources of information. To this historian, the first and most 
essential consideration has been accuracy. How necessary is the scholar’s 
point of view in dealing with this material may not be apparent to those 
who have not dealt with the theate.. It presents quicksands on every 
side, for nearly all our published works on the subject have been written 
from the standpoint of the actor or manager, whose memories are per- 
sonal and often prejudiced and to whom a date is of the least importance. 
It is therefore because Dr. Odell is for the first time applying the methods 
of the trained scholar that his record becomes of such significance. 

But Dr. Odell has not been content with being accurate. In dealing 
with such a mass of details, his second problem was to make the narra- 
tive interesting. He has lightened his record by adopting a personal 
style, treating the dead facts with a living appreciation, and fusing them 
consequently into a running story. In Volume III he resumes his record 
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with the newly rebuilt Park Theatre, which in 1821 saw the beginning 
of the “Palmy Days” of that center of New York’s theatrical life. He 
then traces the beginning of competition from the Chatham Garden 
Theatre and the ill-fated Lafayette, to be burned in 1829, and, more 
threatening, from that of the Bowery Theatre, which began, in 1826, its 
checkered but interesting career. Across these stages there pass year by 
year the figures of great actors, Edmund and Charles Kean, Junius 
Brutus Booth, Edwin Forrest, James H. Hackett, William Charles Mac- 
ready, Charles and Fanny Kemble, which stand out from the pages with 
the reality with which the writer’s imagination endows the struggles and 
successes of these early days. It was a struggle indeed; rivalry between 
managers of theaters, bitter jealousies among actors (and actresses), even 
competition with cities like Philadelphia, which was not yielding its 
earlier pre-eminence without efforts to regain it. Most significant of 
all, as Dr. Odell points out, was the introduction, through these eminent 
actors, of the “star system”. The permanent stock companies, which had 
replaced the still earlier traveling stock companies of Hallam and Doug- 
lass, were forced into a position of inferiority, and little by little their dis- 
integration took place, until by 1838 the Park Theatre had left within 
its walls no actor of importance. 

This change had its origin in the efforts of Price and Simpson, the 
managers of the Park, to provide novelties and retain their patrons, who 
showed signs of leaving them. It was, like all stimulants, a dangerous 
device. Audiences that witnessed Edmund Kean became dissatisfied 
with the stock company which supported him, because a new standard 
had been supplied to them. So the stock company alone played to empty 
benches. Moreover the exorbitant sums demanded by the foreign stars 
made business unprofitable and one of the most interesting episodes tells 
how, after Simpson had closed the Park Theatre in 1841, the stock com- 
pany began a season of their own at the Franklin Theatre and made 
enough at least to keep them going. 

The fourth volume brings the record to 1843, which Dr. Odell de- 
scribes as the “Nadir” of the theatre. It was going through one of its 
periods of depression, caused partly by the panic of 1837, by overpro- 
duction in theaters, and by dependence upon foreign plays and foreign 
actors. The things for which the Park Theatre stood were over. Fresher 
minds, less wedded to foreign standards, were putting on, like Mitchell 
at the Olympic, comedy that attracted, at fair prices, audiences that had 
left the Park. New forms of amusements were coming into vogue, and 
Dr. Odell tells in his last chapter of the inception of negro minstrelsy at 
the Bowery Theatre, in February, 1843; of the birth of “variety” at 
the Franklin Theatre in the season of 1842-3, and even of the advent 
of Tom Thumb at Barnum’s Museum, in the same year. 

For Dr. Odell has not confined his Annals to the legitimate theater. 
He has given a picture of all forms of entertainment, including concerts 
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and opera, and in consequence, his volumes are a complete record of the 
manner in which New York amused itself. This picture is enlivened by 
contemporary criticism, and by remarkably acute criticism, too, far 
superior in some instances to the average criticism of today. Dr. Odell 
realizes how important in a survey of the theater such contemporary 
judgments are. The play, if it has survived, we can read and estimate, 
but the art of the actor is past, and we must depend upon the eyes and 
ears of his contemporaries for an analysis of those indefinable lights and 
shades which spell the difference between success and failure. There 
might easily be too much of this criticism but, in my opinion, there is 
just enough to form the basis of the composite judgment for which the 
author must be responsible. 

In the vast majority of cases Dr. Odell’s judgment, especially in his 
summaries, of which I wish there were more, seems sound. There are 
only two aspects of the subject in which I venture to differ with him. 
It is perhaps inevitable that Dr. Odell, being a “born and bred New 
Yorker,” looks upon the American theater from that angle almost ex- 
clusively. He is writing the annals of the New York stage, of course, 
but sometimes he forgets, apparently, that other cities anticipated New 
York in various phases of the theater. He corrects Ireland for his state- 
ment that the first use of gas light occurred in the Bowery Theatre in 
1826, transferring that innovation to the Chatham in 1825; but in reality 
gas was first introduced at the Chestnut Street Theatre in Philadelphia in 
1816. Several times he states that a play was brought out “for the first 
time”, when it had previously been performed in Boston or Philadelphia. 
He probably means “the first time in New York”, but in those days, 
when the supremacy of New York City was only in process of establish- 
ment, the actual date of first performance outside of that city is of real 
significance. 

Dr. Odell is writing a history of the theater and not of the drama, 
but he calls attention very properly to the increasing instances of the 
production of native plays. I am puzzled, therefore, by his statement on 
page 176 of Volume III (1825), that “the literary drama, in fact was 
dying. Nothing was born to take the place of the old comedies, and only 
Sheridan Knowles raised aloft what he might have been pleased to call 
the Shakesperian banner.” 

The British Drama, it is true, was entering upon a dead time, but in 
America, we were on the threshold in 1825 of a creative period, which 
gave us Robert Montgomery Bird’s Gladiator, Oralloossa, and The Broker 
of Bogota; Robert Conrad’s Jack Cade; David Paul Brown’s Sertorius; 
Richard Penn Smith’s Caius Marius; Nathaniel Parker Willis’ Bianca 
Visconti and Tortesa the Usurer; Epes Sargent’s Velasco; George H. 
Miles’s Mohammed and DeSoto; Charlotte Barnes Conner’s Octavia 
Bragaldi; Mrs. Mowatt’s Fashion and Armand; all of which were played 
with success and all of which are distinctly “literary drama”. Nearly all 
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of these Dr. Odell chronicles, but evidently his judgment of their merit 
differs somewhat from mine. Tortesa the Usurer, for example, he de- 
scribes as “a silly tragi-comedy,” and adds, “The most absurd thing about 
the play is the unmotivated change of Tortesa from a grimy Sir Giles 
Overreach to an elegant Master Walter.” Tortesa has always seemed to 
me one of the finest examples of romantic comedy in the nineteenth 
century. As Poe remarked in The Gentleman’s Magazine, “Its merits lie 
among the higher and most difficult dramatic qualities. These merits 
are naturalness, truthfulness and appropriateness upon all occasions, 
of sentiment and language.” The best thing about the play is the 
change in Tortesa’s character. As a money lender, he was quite willing 
to arrange a marriage bargain with the daughter of the Duke. But when 
he began to love her truly, then he no longer wished to possess her unless 
she responded to his love,—a perfectly human attitude. Tortesa was a 
stage success and was kept by J. W. Wallack in his repertory for years; 
and even in the dark days of 1843 it was put on with a consequent run 
of several nights, when hardly anything else would succeed. In justice to 
Dr. Odell’s impartiality, it must be recorded that, after his unfavorable 
verdict on Tortesa, he reprints the enthusiastic contemporary criticism 
from the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

But these are after all matters of judgment. Dr. Odell’s enthusiasm for 
the theater is so engaging that I wish he could extend it to the native 
drama, but that, after all, is his own affair. He has succeeded so well 
in his labor of love that it is doubtful if anyone will ever attempt to 
repeat the task. A mere compiler of facts could give us an accurate 
record of the production of plays. But Dr. Odell has done infinitely more 
than that. He has assembled the facts, brooded over them, and has paint- 
ed from them a panorama of the theater in New York in which, as it 
unfolds, we can see year after year the varying fortunes of a great social 
institution, as it reflects the taste, the prejudices, the shifting qualities of 
the audiences that were watching the stage pass from an amusement of 
the few to the pleasure ground of the many. The fight for the right to 
represent life on the stage against the Puritan instinct to resent enjoyment 
and the symbolic representation of human joy and sorrow, is one of the 
great episodes in the history of the people of the United States. In his 
Annals, half of which are now completed, Professor Odell is ever con- 
scious of that struggle. That is what makes his volumes so readable, 
just as his research of years makes them indispensable to any serious stu- 
dent of American literature. 

The University of Pennsylvania. ArtHur Hosson Quinn. 
Corron Matuer: Keeper oF THE Puritan Conscience. By Ralph and 

Louise Boas. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1928. Pp. ix + 271. 


Mr. and Mrs. Boas have written an entertaining and sympathetic study 
of certain aspects of Cotton Mather, which, although it contains little 
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for the scholar and adds little to Barrett Wendell’s life of Mather, pub- 
lished in 1891 and reissued in 1926, does make it possible for readers today 
to learn something of an interesting figure of the American past without 
turning back to books which are by some current tastes outmoded. The 
authors of this volume have made good use of most of the more important 
material on Mather which has come to light since 1891, and they have 
avoided the popular superstitions about their subject—even the most 
common one which accuses him of direct responsibility for the persecu- 
tion of the Salem witches. 

Exaggerations make for effect with hasty readers, but it is a pity 
that a book otherwise so good deals so often in them. We read that “all 
the ministers” gave prominence to the pranks of the Goodwin children, 
though there is no evidence that more than a few did. Increase Mather 
is said to have attended the witch “trials’—he attended one. Willard’s 
book on the witchcraft affair is said to have come out before the trials 
ended—what proof is there for this? How do the biographers know that 
as a young man Cotton Mather was possessed of “good looks” and a 
“winsome manner”? And their contention that he must be acquitted “of 
all meanness, chicanery, trickery, and falsehood” seems to be as hard to 
reconcile with some of the facts as their assertion that both Cotton and 
Increase Mather lived “secure in brahminical remoteness.” 

Wisely the authors have tried to sketch in the background for their 
portrait, but it is too often thrown out of scale by too much emphasis 
upon those things in colonial life which today seem “odd” or “quaint”. 
Thus, for no reason at all, apparently, except that it gives a chance to intro- 
duce the item: “Potatoes . . . were looked upon as a powerful aphro- 
disiac”, space is given to a recipe for cooking this maligned vegetable 
and to an assurance that in 1763 potatoes were not thought to be good 
food. The remark that to the ministers “were referred all questions 
upon which the law was not explicit; and their judgment was final”, 
and the parallel observation, “What the ministers decided happened”, 
are too sweeping. The state of things they describe never existed in New 
England, however nearly it may have been approached and however 
ardently some ministers, like the Mathers, may have yearned for it. 

There are errors on other details, too. We are told that Increase 
Mather was twenty-five when Cotton was born—he was twenty-three— 
and that at the time of Cotton’s admission to college his father was ambi- 
tious to be president of Harvard. In 1675 Increase Mather was refusing 
to consider invitations to Cambridge and in 1681 he declined the presi- 
dency. The facts accord badly with the statement that it was not until 
long after Cotton Mather’s graduation that his father “finally realized 
his ambition” to be president, since his “ambition” prior to that time 
seems to have expressed itself in refusals to take the office he is said to 
have coveted. Dudley’s commission as governor was dated April 1, 
1702, but here we read that in September, 1701 (p. 183), a petition was 
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sent to Queen Anne (who became queen in 1702), asking Dudley’s re- 
moval from the governorship which he did not hold until six months after 
the petition is said to have been drawn up! The Magnalia is described 
as written “from the thoroughly biased point of view of one who saw 
nothing in the seventy years of Massachusetts that needed defence”, 
though it takes but little reading of the volume, especially Book 7, to dis- 
cover that there was much in New England that Mather felt needed de- 
fence, and some things, like the persecution of the Quakers, wnich he 
was unwilling to defend. 

More serious, perhaps, are two other slips. In the witchcraft chapter, 
for the point of view of which “the authors assume full responsibility” 
since it is “based upon a direct study of the multitude of sources avail- 
able”, there is quoted Sewall’s account of the execution of Burroughs, 
and the suggestion is made that Increase, not Cotton Mather, was referred 
to in Sewall’s sentence: “Mr. Mather says they all died by a Righteous 
Sentence”. This conjecture is based on the alleged fact that Sewall always 
referred to Cotton Mather by his full name or as “Mr. Mather the young- 
er”. But Sewall does not always follow this practice, as a close examina- 
tion of his Diary shows, and when he refers to one of the Mathers by his 
full name he, like any other writer, uses the title “Mr. Mather” if, in 
the course of the next few lines, he has occasion to mention him again. 
In the passage in question Sewall says “Mr. Cotton Mather” was there, 
and his remark that “Mr. Mather” defended the sentence follows hard on 
this. It seems obviously to refer to the Mather just alluded to. More- 
over, we have other evidence, such as it is, that Cotton Mather defended 
Burroughs’s sentence, since Calef declares that Cotton Mather was at the 
execution and spoke to justify the action of the court. The theory that 
it was Increase, not Cotton, who defended the sentence, has no evidence 
to support it, since Sewall’s practice is not always as described by the 
authors of the theory, and the hypothesis is weak since Sewall and Calef 
corroborate each other in speaking of Cotton Mather’s coming to the 
support of the justice of Burroughs’ condemnation. The statement that 
there is a good deal of significance in the fact that from the pulpit of 
Cotton Mather’s church “Emerson stepped down forever from the Con- 
gregational ministry” loses point when it is remembered that the pulpit 
which Emerson left was Unitarian, and that the theology he deserted was 
not Mather’s but that which had superseded it at the Second Church. 

This biography, quite apart from such points as have been cited, is 
seriously deficient, since, in treating a man who gave perhaps more time 
to writing than to anything else, it bestows only a passing glance on 
the hundreds of publications which came from his pen. The biographers 
do not feel that Mather deserves to be called a “man of letters”—and in 
support of this point out the obvious truth that no work of his is today 
treasured by the “world”—decide justly that all his work was “utilitarian” 
in purpose, and then crown the argument by asserting that, though some 
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passages in Mather’s works are “clear, forceful, rhythmical, and effective”, 
there is no evidence that “he valued these purely artistic qualities”. More- 
over, they say that the passages in which these qualities are shown are 
few and far between. No such verdict should carry weight unless made 
by someone who has read all the works under discussion, and neither 
Mr. and Mrs. Boas nor anyone else now alive has, it seems safe to say, read 
all that Mather wrote. Also the tests used to dispose of Mather’s claim 
to be called “man of letters” seem too narrow. Were Jeremy Taylor, 
Bunyan, Fuller, Baxter, and a host of others neither “men of letters” nor 
“artists” because, like Mather, they did not much concern themselves with 
discussions of literary technique, because they wrote “utilitarian prose” 
only, and because they are not treasured by the “world” today? A critic 
who disagrees with Mr. and Mrs. Boas about the literary aspect of Cotton 
Mather will find nothing in their comment to shake his contention that 
by the standards of his day Mather showed a good deal of -interest in 
artistic questions. He tried his hand at various current modes in prose 
and verse, commented on authors from the point of view of style as well 
as content, chose his favorite manner of writing with a full understand- 
ing of some of the problems involved in the selection of a literary method, 
and, later, took pains to write out the reasons for his choice. Those who 
read bits of Mather with pleasure will continue to feel that those bits 
cannot be excluded from the canon of literature until much excellent 
English “utilitarian” prose is similarly excluded, or until the Anatomy 
of Melancholy, much of Sir Thomas Browne and of ‘Milton’s prose, most 
of Fuller, Clarendon, and of Raleigh’s History, the best of Baxter, and a 
great deal of Taylor and Donne, are banished to the same limbo, reserved, 
apparently, for any book which argues or teaches, written by an author 
who, whatever the artistic value of his result, preferred to produce the 
result rather than to discuss means of attaining it and failed to become 
a classic in the sense of being treasured by the “world” throughout the 
ages. Nothing Mather wrote can be called one of the “best books” of the 
world; much of his writing will continue to delight those few who think 
they find in seventeenth and eighteenth century prose of a kind once 
popular, artistic values which may still give aesthetic satisfaction to readers 
whose taste runs in that direction. 

But, even if in matters of artistic judgment one agrees with Mr. and 
Mrs. Boas, no one can fail to see that their neglect of Mather’s books has 
marred their work in other ways. In his writings he, like most authors, 
displayed his opinions, his knowledge, and his intellectual quality. More- 
over, in many of his prefaces he shed light on his life. No biographer can 
tell the whole story of his doings or safely utter general verdicts on his 
ideas, his mental endowment, and his scholarship, without a thorough 
knowledge of his works. Such a biographer would need to be more than 
human, it may be, but until such a one appears it should be remembered 
that this life of Mather, like Wendell’s and all the others, must be read 
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simply as part of the story, and, in so far as it makes sweeping statements 
about its subject, must be regarded with a little wholesome skepticism. 

To cite faults at such length is an ungracious proceeding, but it is 
necessary in the case of this book just because it is, generally speaking, so 
good. A bad book on Mather would bear on its face warnings against 
trusting it, but Mr. and Mrs. Boas have gone so far toward presenting 
a truly satisfactory portrait that there is need constantly for a reminder 
that, with all its merits, their work is neither immune to error nor thor- 
oughly enough grounded to be accepted as complete or always authori- 
tative. Whether one prefers it or Wendell’s is largely a matter of taste; 
both are sympathetic to their subject, though neither is prejudiced in his 
favor; both are well written; and in either one can find as good a sketch 
of Mather as can be got except by those who are willing to plunge head- 
long into the sources. 

KennetH B. Murpock. 
Harvard University. 


WorpswortH IN Earty AMERICAN Criticism. By Annabel Newton, Pro- 
fessor of English in Baker University. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago. 1928. 210 pages. $2.50. 

The author’s purpose being to narrate the hesitating reception of 
Wordsworth’s poetry in the United States between 1800 and 1824, and 
its more cordial acceptance and strong influence from that time until 
1860, she has based her study upon four kinds of material; viz., American 
editions of his works, criticisms in American periodicals, quotations in 
such books as annuals and school “readers,” and finally the journals, 
poems, letters, and essays of American poets. Her method is clear and 
simple; her investigation has been thorough and fruitful; her statements 
appear to be correct. She has done well to give rather long passages from 
the authors whom she quotes, among whom the half-forgotten critics 
Tuckerman and Whipple figure largely. There are few inaccuracies, 
and the book is safe for reference. 

Your reviewer finds one feature of it to commend and one to con- 
demn (in common with nearly all the “doctoral dissertations” it has been 
his lot to read). First, then, for the praise. A really valuable section is 
the part in which Professor Newton shows how easily stirred to loud and 
silly expressions of emotion the American public were, in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, and indeed in more than the first quarter. 
They knew no gradations between howls of joy and hisses of disapproval. 
They were moved altogether if they were moved at all. Their religion 
found its national expression in the corybantic ravings of revivalists. 
Instead of discussing politics like civilized men, they marched in torch- 
light parades like children or barbarians. The crowds that yelled and 
stamped their joy in Ole Bull and Fanny Elssler and Jenny Lind, who 
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stirred their senses or their sensibility, were ready to mob the actor Mac- 
ready because he was the rival of a native star, Edwin Forrest. Their 
taste in poetry was for whatever in Byron was most superficial and flashy 
and whatever in Mrs. Sigourney most easily opened the faucets of the 
tear-ducts. Excitability, impatience, a tendency to ridicule what they did 
not understand, and a craving for strong sensations predisposed people 
against Wordsworth’s poetry, which gradually and quietly appeals to 
what lies deep in that region of the mind where feeling and reason co- 
exist. Professor Newton makes it plain that the earliest American Words- 
worthian, Professor Henry Reed, had a hard time getting such a public 
to appreciate the poet. Reed deserves even more prominence in her book 
than she has given him. He did inestimable service as an editor and 
expounder of Wordsworth, whom he knew personally and with whom 
he corresponded. Considering the fact that he was a Philadelphian born 
and bred and the grandson of a famous Jerseyman, it is strange that so 
much should be said in this book about “our Puritan forefathers” and 
that, as often happens, New England should fill the foreground too com- 
pletely. Still, it must be admitted that, next to Henry Reed, the chief 
promoters of Wordsworth’s fame in America were Bryant, Whittier, 
Longfellow, and Lowell, who, in return, owed more to him than to any 
other poet. 

The defect of Professor Newton’s work is that it reads less like a real 
book than like a “doctor’s dissertation,” which is to say that it is not an 
organism but a mechanism, not perspective but inspective, not a thing 
that holds up its head and looks about, but one that peers at the ground. 
Except in the chapter on Early American Culture, it does not open out- 
looks upon other fields than the little patch of water in which the stars 
of Wordsworth’s genius were dimly reflected: it lacks philosophic connec- 
tion with the rest of the universe. Would that the words “research,” 
“dissertation,” and “thesis” might be banished from the literary depart- 
ments of our graduate schools, and the words “literary achievement” and 
“essay” be used instead! The typical “researcher,” to whom Professor 
Newton happily is superior, has little sense of relative values; to him all 
“authorities” are of pretty nearly equal weight, and all his painfully 
collected card-catalogue notes are so precious that he cannot make up his 
mind to destroy any of them. 

One can pardon several misquoted lines of verse and half a dozen 
incorrect or slipshod terms, such as “transpire” for “occur”, “the great 
out-of-doors,” something “which is lacking to any great extent,” and “an 
event of great interest to literary lovers;” but it is less easy to enjoy any- 
thing smacking of pedantry in a book which deals with so glorious a sub- 
ject as poetry. 

Gerorce McLean Harper. 

Princeton University. 
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Tue Savacz, A Srupy Romantic NaturauisM. By Hoxie 
Neale Fairchild. New York: The Columbia University Press. 1928. 


This dissertation does credit to Mr. Fairchild, to the men under whom 
he worked at Columbia, particularly to Professor E. H. Wright, and to 
the Columbia University Press. The subject is popular, the style is lively, 
the scholarly machinery is not obtrusive, and the typographical errors 
are negligible. Not often does a university press make of a dissertation 
so attractive a volume. 

The author uses “Noble Savage” as a popular term to include all 
primitive people, not only American Indians, but “Negroes, South Sea 
Islanders and other sorts of savages,” even, metaphorically, “romantic 
peasants and children”; in fact, “a Noble Savage is any free and wild 
being who draws directly from nature virtues which raise doubts as to 
the value of civilization.” Since the body of literature including these 
Noble Savages is enormous, the writer has confined his study to the 
major literature of Romanticism and has excluded American literature— 
a restriction, however, which is not, and cannot be, consistently observed. 

The first two chapters survey chronologically the appearance of Noble 
Savages in the literature preceding the period of Romanticism. Casting 
far back for literary antecedents, the author finds them in the Golden 
Age as pictured by Ovid and other classic writers, and kept alive in the 
literature of the Middle Ages. Later, the reports of explorers and “the 
naturalism of the sixteenth century” supported Montaigne in “generali- 
zations about the virtues of savage man and the deteriorating effects of 
civilization.” No earlier use of the term “noble savage” than the well- 
known one in Dryden’s Conquest of Granada has been found. Through- 
out the pseudo-classical period, Noble Savages appear in literature with 
increasing frequency, often with satirical intent, and in the period of 
early romanticism, “the Noble Savage is gradually adopted as an illus- 
tration of the freedom, simplicity and general closeness to nature which 
the age admired.” In the latter part of the eighteenth century the growing 
influence of Rousseau gave “a new seriousness to the Noble Savage;” and 
“the reports of explorers in America and the South Seas, and the visits of 
actual savages to England, made the Noble Savage, between 1760 and 
1780, a popular and social fad.” During the period of the French Revo- 
lution, this son of nature, through a confusion “of philosophe rationalism 
and early romantic sensibility . . . exemplified the doctrine of perfecti- 
bility . . . through retrogression;” and after the collapse of revolutionary 
enthusiasm, he supported “for a time the nature-philosophy of the 
Lakists and their followers.” In the hands of the London Society Poets, 
he fared badly. “Rogers tried to bring the Noble Savage into agreement 
with his own polite and belated tastes. Campbell, in spite of his romantic 
sympathies, fixed the Indian in a conventional mould. Moore helped to 
destroy the Utopian conception of America.” Mr. Fairchild completes 
this rapid survey by saying that “the history of the Noble Savage from 
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1810 to 1830 is in the main the history of a dying convention, . . . for 
deprived of his philosophical significance, he becomes a mere outworn 
fad, and gradually gives place to other aspects of the romantic spirit.” 

To the end of helping “to place our particular subject against the 
general background of romanticism,” chapters are devoted to “The Child 
of Nature and the Noble Savage,” “Romantic Love and the Noble 
Savage,” “The Noble Savage and the Religion of Nature,” and “Natural 
Man and Natural Piety.” Whenever possible, the author has avoided the 
repetition of the findings of other writers on primitivism. His chief 
sources are the following: Gilbert Chinard’s L’ Amérique et le réve exoti- 
que dans la littérature francaise au XVIle et au XVIlle siecle and 
L’Exotisme américaine dans la littérature francaise au XVle siecle; Ben- 
jamin Bissell’s American Indian in English Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century; C. B. Tinker’s Nature’s Simple Plan; Lois Whitney’s “English 
Primitivistic Theories of Epic Origins” (Mod. Phil., XX1); and F. E. 
Farley’s “The Dying Indian” (Kittredge Anniversary Papers). He might 
well have examined also the unpublished dissertations of Miss Whitney 
on Studies in Eighteenth-Century Primitivistic Theories of Epic Origins, 
and H. B. Jones on The Death Song of the Noble Savage. 

Mr. Fairchild’s study, however, is far from being a mere compilation of 
critical views on primitivism; it is rather a thesis to prove the following 
assumptions: first, that the men who wrote about the Noble Savage were 
advancing philosophic ideas concerning ideal man; second, that the vogue 
of the Noble Savage was prevalent almost entirely during the period of 
Romanticism; third, that the Noble Savage cult is a striking illustration of 
the irrationality of the Romantic Movement. It is possible to show that 
these assumptions are, in part at least, incorrect. While various writers, 
notably Rousseau and Wordsworth, unquestionably promulgated the doc- 
trine of ideal man in a state of nature, there were dozens of other writers 
who, without philosophic intent, created in drama, fiction, and narrative 
poetry good Indians and simple peasants—created them simply because 
the authors themselves or their readers delighted in them. To read Rous- 
seau doctrine into every Indian tale is therefore a mistake. Mr. Fairchild, in 
his preoccupation with the relation between the Noble Savage and Roman- 
tic Naturalism, does not sufficiently take into account the universal appeal 
of the Noble Savage to the readers of fiction and the drama. No date, like 
1830, can be set for his disappearance from literature. The vogue of these 
exotic creatures may have been greatest during the period of Romanticism, 
but the Noble Savage has never been absent from the pages of English 
literature. In American literature, while the period from 1820 to 1860— 
from Cooper to Melville—marked his greatest vogue, the Noble Savage 
still persists with considerable vitality; witness Owen Rutter’s recent 
Golden Rain, in which Jeludin, a Sulu chieftain, is the apotheosis of a 
long line of noble sons of nature. 

It is obvious that no study of the Noble Savage can be complete with- 
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out including American literature, for Pocahontas, “La Belle Sauvage,” 
is the literary ancestor of hundreds of other Noble Savages on this side 
of the Atlantic. If one were to extend the term “noble savage” meta- 
phorically in American literature as Mr. Fairchild has done in English 
literature, what a deluge of Daniel Boones, Uncle Toms, Rip Van 
Winkles, and Fayaways would engulf us! 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Fairchild has not been able to avoid refer- 
ence to some American writings, and he devotes several pages to “The 
Death Song of a Cherokee Indian.” He does not, however, discuss the 
two versions of the poem, differing in wording, in stanza arrangement, 
and in refrain; and he does not mention the printing of one version by 
Joseph Ritson in his “Historical Essay on the Origin and Progress of 
Natural Song,” which appeared in A Select Collection of English Songs 
with their Original Airs (1783). 

Mr. Fairchild implies that the rationalistic philosophers of the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries were opposed to the doctrine of the 
Noble Savage, that the irrational emotionalists of Romantic Naturalism 
fostered it, and that the later scientific rationalists reject it. It may well be 
contended, on the contrary, that it is a mistake to connect the natural-man 
cult so rigidly with the Romantic Movement. There were sound thinkers 
of the seventeenth century who regarded primitivism as a natural out- 
growth of rationalism; there are scientific philosophers, psychologists, and 
sociologists of the present day who believe in the intelligence and morality 
of primitive peoples. 

It is in his last chapter that Mr. Fairchild sets forth his critical doc- 
trine. He states that with “a group of critics who find in the Romantic 
Movement the source of much of that feebleness, eccentricity and dis- 
organization which afflict contemporary thought” he is “at least in par- 
tial sympathy.” His cure for the evils of the Romantic Movement is 
“accurate observation and cautious inference—in other words, scientific 
method. . . . Older and wiser men,” he says, “have assured me that as 
time goes on I shall appreciate the feebleness of human reason. I appre- 
ciate it already. The typical young rationalist supposes that reason can do 
a great deal; I recognize that reason can do hardly anything, but I 
know of nothing that can do more.” This seems, to one reader at least, a 
dangerous doctrine. One grants that in the pursuit of a thesis it is espe- 
cially difficult to remember that literature is an art, but it must also be 
granted that while any critic has a right to express disapproval of the 
literary products of the Romantic Movement, no criticism is valid which 
is not based upon the canons of literary art and which does not take into 
account the purely artistic delight of those that read. A criticism based 
solely upon one’s own powers of scientific observation and rational think- 
ing tends to produce erroneous critical judgments. Such criticism cannot 
appraise correctly the literature of any age. 

Grecory Paine. 

The University of North Carolina. 
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AsraHAM LincoLn, 1809-1858. By Albert J. Beveridge. Boston: The 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 2 vols. 1928. $12.50. 


Despite the tragedy of its incompleteness, Mr. Beveridge’s study is a 
distinguished work. For the drab formative years of Lincoln’s life—years 
that stretched out until he was close upon fifty—the present volumes will 
be generally accepted as definitive. Those who know Mr. Beveridge’s life 
of Marshall will expect in this later work a study marked by patient 
search for materials and judicious sifting of evidence; and they will 
not be disappointed. Little has escaped his search and the mass of data 
has been handled with discriminating skill. These lucid pages, supported 
by bristling arrays of footnotes, bear the stamp of an honest and candid 
inquiry. No detail is too homely for him, and he is at great pains to 
separate the historical figure from the clutter of myths. It is the real 
Lincoln that he is in search of, and in consequence he leans heavily on 
Herndon, the Hankses, and other reporters that a certain school of Lin- 
coln writers is prone to belittle as unauthentic. He will have nothing 
to do with hero-mongering, and in his fidelity to ungainly fact he creates 
a figure that is as true to the slack Western environment as the dirt- 
floor of the Lincoln cabin. 

A child of the crude borderland between free labor and slavery, and 
living on the raw edges of the Ohio River backwoods, Lincoln was 
marked indelibly by the southwestern frontier. It was a drab world that 
bred him, crude, mean, vulgar, poverty-stricken, unlighted by the win- 
dows of hope and with the door of opportunity seemingly barred—a 
world little calculated to breed generous and enlightened souls. That 
Lincoln ultimately rose superior to it, and from the slovenly frontier 
experience came finally to distil a fine charity and wisdom, are facts 
that Mr. Beveridge comments upon and is at a loss to explain. After all 
the probing, the mystery of Lincoln’s rich development remains a mystery 
still. A slow man and cautious, intensely conservative, bitten deep with 
political ambition and afraid of bold appeal, he was no magnetic leader 
to gather hosts of followers and mould them like putty. Douglas could 
do that, and Henry Clay; with their trumpet voices they would muster 
armies and march to their objectives. But Lincoln remained part and 
parcel of the mass from which he had sprung, and he thought and said 
what the mass was thinking and saying. His mind and heart were at 
one with theirs and by reason of sympathetic understanding he came 
to be a sort of projection and embodiment of the unphrased ideals and 
latent sense of justice of the nameless multitudes with whom life deals 
harshly. When he talked with them they discovered responsive impulses 
stirring vaguely in their souls and they accepted his conclusions because 
they trusted him. The outside might be crude, the expression homely, 
but through his speech shone an honest and kindly spirit that plain men 
understood. If Lincoln came to be much more than a small-town lawyer- 
politician, it was due to the simple integrity of his nature that trusted 
the simple integrity of other men. 
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And so, uncertain and halting, he moves through six hundred pages 
of the first volume till he stood on the threshold of the great struggle, 
and there Mr. Beveridge pauses to sketch the larger background against 
which Lincoln was to stand thereafter. The work is done skilfully, at 
times brilliantly. His analysis of the Southern mind is sympathetic and 
competent, and his sketch of Bleeding Kansas—a curious mixture of 
Abolitionism and land speculation—is shrewdly realistic. It is political 
history for the most part, for the times were political-minded, and in the 
enjoyment of political speeches Mr. Beveridge sometimes forgets how 
unreal is the talk and how largely the tissues of fiction weave themselves 
into political strategy. He is too ready to take the professions of politicians 
at face value, and Webster and Clay and Douglas appear in his pages 
wearing the halos a hero-worshiping generation invested them with. 
He is high in praise of the Seventh of March speech and gently chides 
the contemporary critics for their skepticism. It is a bit odd and more 
than a bit old-fashioned; yet to one nourished on John Marshall’s Federal- 
ism the splendid rhetoric of Webster suffices to cover a multitude of 
lapses. 

ne is this political-mindedness that leads Mr. Beveridge into a doubtful 
historical judgment. Accepting the report of politicians, he attributes 
the rise of the slavery controversy to the Abolitionists who persisted in 
prodding the sleeping lion. In a narrow sense of course it was true. 
Webster and Clay and Calhoun asserted it vehemently; all the small 
political fry, including the preachers and editors, reiterated the charge, 
and vulgar opinion agreed. But at bottom the charge was no more than 
a gesture of defense—imputing to one’s opponents an evil that was inher- 
ent in the situation. The plantation masters were proud, high-spirited men 
who would tolerate no restrictions laid on their constitutional rights. 
They would not suffer their interests in the Western territories to be 
stripped from them. They would go there if they chose and take their 
slaves with them; and there could be no peace in this matter of slavery 
on any grounds other than complete subservience of the Northern ma- 
jority to the Southern minority. Slavery must expand or be stifled, and, 
in seeking to expand, it collided with something far more potent than a 
handful of Abolitionists—it collided not only with a vigorous movement 
of Northern liberalism that was spreading the doctrine of natural rights 
across the continent, but worse still, with a great land-hunger that looked 
covetously upon the territories as the home of free labor. The fires of 
Abolitionism certainly hastened the boiling of the pot, but with greedy 
free-soilers exuding negro hatred it must have come to the boil without 
them. 

The Dred Scott case was a spark to the tinder and Mr. Beveridge 
discusses it with clarity. But as a disciple of John Marshall, he misses the 
most suggestive aspect of the affair. Conceding his argument in justi- 
fication of the bench—that Chief Justice Taney and his fellow justices 
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were capable, upright, impartial—it remains true that the evils of the 
case were the inevitable fruit of Marshall’s policy of subverting the court 
to political ends. The Dred Scott case should never have come into court. 
The Missouri Compromise was not a justiciable issue; the law was not 
competent in the premises. It was a political and social question that 
bitterly divided the country, and in rendering a decision the court went 
outside the law and returned a sdcial decision. Brooks Adams long ago 
pointed out the danger of using the courts for political ends; it can result 
only in bringing them into popular contempt; they cease to be judicial 
and become partisan. That was the practical outcome of the Dred Scott 
decision—a fact that Mr. Beveridge fails to take note of, and thereby is 
saved from an implied reflection on his earlier hero. 
Vernon Louis ParrincTon. 
The University of Washington. 


SeLecreD Poems or Epcar Por. Edited with an Introduction by 
Thomas Ollive Mabbott. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1928. 
xviii ++ 132 pp. 

In his Selected Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, an attractive new volume 
in the Modern Readers’ Series, Professor Thomas Ollive Mabbott has 
endeavored to bring together, as he tells us in his Introduction, “Every- 
thing of Poe’s upon which his poetical reputation may really be said to 
rest.” Accordingly he includes all the poems that were collected by Poe 
or by his literary executor except the fragmentary “Scenes from Poli- 
tian,” and in addition a dozen poems first brought to light after the 
poet’s death (not all of them incontestably Poe’s, however), together with 
three brief “metrical experiments” from his critical writings, now first 
collected among his poems. He makes no systematic attempt to assemble 
the multifarious variant readings, which are in Poe’s case well nigh 
endless, but gives complete variant versions of “Tamerlane,” “A Dream 
within a Dream,” “Lenore”, and “The Bells”, and a canceled passage 
from an early text of “Fairy-Land,” each of which will be welcomed by 
the serious student of Poe. 

In an Appendix Dr. Mabbott reproduces the dedications and prefaces 
which Poe used in the several editions of his poems; and following these 
he gives the footnotes with which Poe decked out certain of his earlier 
poems, supplementing Poe’s notes with notes, mainly historical and inter- 
pretative, of his own. He calls attention, for instaace, to an early text 
of “The Happiest Day—the Happiest Hour,” published in a Baltimore 
paper, which former editors had overlooked. He gives his endorsement 
to Rossetti’s interpretation of the much-discussed “Nicéan barks” in the 
earlier lines “To Helen,” adding the detail that Bacchus was accompanied 
by the nymph Nicea. Of “The City in the Sea” he remarks that “the 


*A play which Dr. Mabbott edited most satisfactorily in its entirety, so far as Poe went 
with it, in a separate volume published in 1923. 
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poem is founded upon the legends that on clear days one can still see 
the ruins of Sodom and Gomorrah sunk in the Dead Sea .. . and the 
belief that Hellmouth was directly beneath the Dead Sea,” a fresh and 
extremely interesting observation, which, however, still leaves something 
to be accounted for in the provenance of the poem. And he introduces a 
finely suggestive interpretation of “Al Aaraaf,” in which, however, he 
ignores the fact that Nesace is represented as being queen of the realm 


“Whence sprang the ‘Idea of Beauty’ into birth,” 


what seems to me to be of fundamental importance for a true under- 
standing of the poem. 
The volume is carefully edited throughout, the only misprints that 
I have observed being “I” for “II” on p. 122, 1. 8; “Charmian” for 
“Charmion” on p. 126, l. 20; and “Gottin” for “Géttin” on p. 128, Ll. 1. 
The book is a scholarly production by one of the ablest of Poe scholars. 
CaMpBELt. 
The University of Texas. 


Autusions Pog. By William Mentzel Forrest. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1928. $2.50. 


This book, one of the most interesting special studies of Poe yet 
produced, has a rather wider scope than its title would indicate. It con- 
tains indeed a careful study of Poe’s biblical quotations and allusions, 
but in addition gives no little attention to the origin of Poe’s religious and 
philosophic ideas. 

Dr. Forrest devotes a highly interesting chapter to Eureka. He recog- 
nizes that the system Poe adopted was almost wholly non-biblical. Its 
origin is Eastern—the philosophy of the Vedas, akin to certain Greek 
thought, but has little in common with Hebraic conceptions of the 
world. Poe, he thinks, gained his knowledge through European sources, 
which he names tentatively. Now all this is clear enough and convincing 
enough and hardly surprising. But just as Emerson’s “Brahma” was 
considered enigmatical, and as Walt Whitman’s “Song of Myself” has 
been held mysterious, so Eureka has been frequently regarded as a puzzle. 
Dr. Forrest’s discussion of this point alone would make this book a most 
welcome one. 

The stylistic study is very thorough—indeed, it is almost too thor- 
ough. Poe was so self-conscious that studies in his mode of composi- 
tion are easily defensible. He characterized composition as largely 
“inventing or selecting,” and he occasionally enclosed in quotation marks 
commonplace phrases which few editors would ever have supposed con- 
sciously quoted, or quoted at all, had they not been specially marked— 
the phrase “after many days” is an example. But Dr. Forrest is interested 
in the pervasive influence of the Bible on literary English, and lists at 
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times such completely outworn metaphors as “talents”—which, of course, 
when used to denote anything other than a weight or a sum of money, 
is an allusion to a parable but rarely a conscious allusion. Occasionally, 
too, a phrase ultimately biblical in origin is used by Poe in a form which 
indicates that he borrowed from some popular author. Thus the allusions 
to things which “stir the soul as at the sound of a trumpet” are more 
probably borrowed from a celebrated phrase of Sir Philip Sidney (which 
Poe does somewhere quote) than from Jeremiah. And the phrase 
“ancient as the hills” is less a remote echo of Proverbs, VIII, 25, than an 
actual quotation (though without inverted commas) from Coleridge’s 
“Kubla Khan.” Yet I would not have it supposed that many of the 
allusions listed by Dr. Forrest are shadowy. I have myself for ten years 
been collecting all of the quotations and echoes of all kinds I could 
identify in Poe. And Dr. Forrest had found independently practically 
every one I had noted from the Bible and many more besides. Among 
the most interesting is the verse echoed at the end of “The City in the 
Sea,” which is Isaiah, XIV, 9. Poe in an unfinished essay referred to the 
ending of this poem as similar to some lines of a minor contemporary. 
His purpose was evidently to defend himself by showing a common 
source. But he laid his pen aside before doing so, and I am glad to 
learn what he must have had in mind. 

Dr. Forrest discusses how Poe might have become so familiar with 
the Bible, when he seems rarely to have attended church, and concludes 
that it must have been in youth. Poe’s visits to church in manhood were 
perhaps less rare than Dr. Forrest believes; but I suspect that Poe, like 
other men of letters, read the Scriptures at home. Had my edition of 
Politian met Dr. Forrest’s eye, he would have found in it some account 
of Poe’s Bible, which is preserved at the Poe Cottage at Fordham, and 
contains a few markings—the only one in ink being against a despairing 
passage in Job, VII, 16, which does not seem to be echoed in his writ- 
ings,—“Let me alone; for my days are vanity.” 

Dr. Forrest’s book covers a limited field, but it covers it thoroughly; 
it has revealed a well-nigh unsuspected side of Poe’s mind and style; 
and it includes the best discussion of Eureka I have seen. The book is a 
credit to the author, to Poe, and to the University of Virginia. 

Tuomas Ottive Massorr. 

Brown University. 


SELECTIONS FROM THomas Paine. Edited with an Introduction by Arthur 
Wallace Peach. The American Crisis. The Age of Reason. Com- 
mon Sense. American Authors Series. New York: Harcourt, Brace 


and Company. 1928. 


Professor Stanley T. Williams, general editor of the American Authors 
Series, has put all students of American letters in his debt by the meticu- 
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lous care with which the various books issued under his guidance have 
been prepared. In a field too often lacking in good texts, this series of 
books, with its insistence upon scrupulous texts, has set a standard for 
others to follow. 

In editing selections from Thomas Paine, Mr. Arthur Wallace Peach 
has set forth an introduction which gives the main facts of Paine’s peculiar 
career, and which concludes with a faint attempt to estimate Paine’s sig- 
nificance. The introduction is carefully prepared; I confess I do not find 
it engaging in style or illuminating in substance. The truth is that Paine 
belongs to the whole eighteenth century rather than to American 
letters, and it is Mr. Peach’s inability to focus his material from this point 
of view that weakens what he has to say. Moreover, Mr. Peach has said 
almost nothing of the origins of Paine’s thought; yet it would seem that, 
in the case of Paine, as in the case of Mandeville in the opening quarter 
of the century, there is an excellent opportunity to illumine the thought 
of the author by reference to the sources from which he draws and the 
currents on which he relies. I am far from thinking that Mr. Peach should 
do anything as elaborate as Professor Kaye’s edition of Mandeville, but 
it is in that direction, it seems to me, that a truly illuminating edition of 
Paine lies. In the meantime, Mr. Peach has given us a competent job, but 
he has not done for Paine what must some day be done for him; namely, 
to indicate why he was the most popular propagandist in the western 
world from the appearance of The Crisis to the appearance of The Age 
of Reason. 

Howarp Mumrorp Jones. 

The University of North Carolina. 


American Necro Foix-Sones. By Newman I. White. Cambridge: The 
Harvard University Press. 1928. x + 501 pages. $5.00. 


During the last few years students of Negro folk-lore have been greatly 
edified by such books as Dorothy Scarborough’s On the Trail of Negro 
Folk-Songs, Puckett’s Folk-Beliefs of The Southern Negro, and the social 
studies of Odum and Johnson. Professor White’s contribution to the 
subject is no less distinguished. The matter is treated in fourteen chap- 
ters under such headings as “Religious Songs”, “Upstart Crows”, “Songs 
about Animals”, “Songs about Women”, “Race Consciousness”, “Blues 
and Miscellaneous Songs”. The wide and varied observations of the 
general introduction are penetrating and conclusive. The chapter dis- 
cussions indicate a thorough understanding of the Negro and furnish a 
keen analysis of his character. The genuine Negro comes out particularly 
in such groups as the “Labor Songs”. The author is especially fortunate 
in having had an intimate association with Negroes from early child- 
hood, and all the songs were given him in manuscript or by word of 
mouth. The exceedingly difficult task of grouping the songs is admirably 
done and the in-breeding and cross-breeding painstakingly noted. The 
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scholarly and minute studies of individual songs furnish a veritable para- 
dise for the source hunter. In his discussion of the famous “John 
Henry”-“John Hardy” group, the author reaches conclusions somewhat 
different from the opinions of earlier writers, deductions in part correc- 
tive, but lacking finality. This obscure matter needs further study. The 
citations from the Bible in connection with the religious songs reveal a 
sharp eye, a good memory, and a praiseworthy persistence in research. 
The volume is thoroughly rounded out by an appendix containing 
fifteen specimen tunes, eleven specimens of “Negro Ballets and Related 
Songs”, twenty-two specimens of “Spiritual Songs and Camp-meeting 
Songs of the White People”, ten specimen “Songs from the Old Minstrel 
Books,” thirty-two specimens of “Songs from Ante-Bellum Novels, Travel 
Books, Slave Autobiographies, Etc.” There is an exhaustive bibliography 
of twelve pages and indexes of titles and first lines. Everything necessary 
to meet the demands of the scholar has apparently been supplied, and at 
the same time the author has made a book usable for the general reader. 
Joun Harrincron Cox. 
West Virginia University. 


BRIEF MENTION* 


Tue Porrry or FarHer Tass (JoHN Banister Tass). Edited by Francis 
A. Litz. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1928. $3.00. 


Dr. Litz has collected in one volume “all the poems of Father Tabb 
published during his life and since his death except The Rosary in 
Rhyme and Quips and Quiddits, as well as a few here printed for the 
first time.” The editor has included the mauscript poems which he dis- 
covered in the possession of the poet’s friends and published in his Father 
Tabb: A Study of his Life and Works in 1923. The poems are grouped 
partly according to form and partly according to subject matter, in accord 
with the poet’s own arrangement in the separate volumes. A brief account 
of Tabb’s life is given in the Introduction. 

Poe’s contention that there is no such thing as a long poem seems 
to have convinced Father Tabb that the brief lyric is the highest form of 
poetic art. This conviction he expressed in “To a Songster,” which was 
first entitled “Ambition”: 

“O little bird, I'd be 

A poet like to thee 
Singing my native song— 
Brief to the ear, but long 
To love and memory.” 


A generation which has show» a marked fondness for the poems of 
Emily Dickinson ought, it seems, to care more for Father Tabb’s poems, 
which, if less striking than hers in some respects, approach more nearly 
to perfection of form. 

* The unsigned reviews in this section were written by the Managing Editor. 
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SpokEsMEN: Modern Writers and American Life. By T. K. Whipple. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1928. $2.50. 


This is one of the few books dealing with contemporary American 
authors that reveal the presence of any real critical standards. Professor 
Whipple approaches contemporary American literature with the follow- 
ing questions in mind: “What has it to tell concerning modern American 
life? Is it hampered or fostered by its environment? Above all, does it 
give any clues as to possibilities of improvement in our civilization or in 
the lives of the majority?” The ten writers who furnish the basis for 
his inquiry “not only as to the lot of the artist among us, but also as 
to the common lot” are Henry Adams, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Theodore Dreiser, Robert Frost, Sherwood Anderson, Willa Cather, 
Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, Sinclair Lewis, and Eugene O'Neill. 


Tue American Novet To-pay: A Social and Psychological Study. By 
Régis Michaud. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1928. $2.50. 


This book, which has been “transcribed” into English by the author, 
grew out of a series of lectures given at the Sorbonne in 1926. The 
American Novel To-day is a book with a thesis. American novels, says 
M. Michaud, “constitute a vast satire on present-day American civiliza- 
tion, a defense of the rights of man against the pressure of obsolete ideals 
and traditions.” “Current literary criticism,” he says, “cannot afford to 
ignore Doctor Freud. .. . Freudian psychology is the natural ally of 
the sociologist. . . . By presenting Puritanism as a form of moral inhibi- 
tion it throws a new light upon it.” The Freudian psychology seems a 
rather insecure foundation upon which to build up an accurate inter- 
pretation of any nation’s life or literature. M. Michaud has borrowed 
from certain American critics the term “Puritanism,” which is too often 
used to represent, not historical Puritanism, but almost anything obnoxi- 
ous to the critic himself. M. Michaud, however, has some interesting 
observations to make upon the American novels he has read. Hawthorne, 
James, and Howells are discussed in the earlier chapters. 


A Srupy oF THE Mopern Nove: British and American since 1900. By 
Annie Russell Marble. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1928. 


$3.50. 
A useful handbook, informative rather than critical. 


SoutH Caroiina Batiaps: with a Study of the Traditional Ballad To-day. 
Collected and Edited by Reed Smith. Cambridge: The Harvard 
University Press. 1928. $3.00. 

This admirably edited volume contains sixteen British popular ballads 
and folk-songs found in South Carolina. The first half of the book is an 
excellent general discussion of the popular ballad. 
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American Pronunciation: S. P. E. Tract No, XXX. By H. Kurath. 
Oxford University Press. 1928. 


A brief descriptive study of the three ‘chief regional dialects of the 
United States (Western, Eastern, Southern), with a suggested scheme for 
the study and recording of local dialects. The author is often arbitrary in 
his classifications and unscientific in his descriptions, perhaps intention- 
ally. There is, however, no apparent reason for describing the pronun- 
ciation of American ‘wh’ as “w preceded by a voiceless fricative.” Although 
this study is in no sense final, it will serve to awaken interest in Ameri- 
can pronunciation. 


F. K. Mircuett. 


THe Necro in Contemporary AMERICAN Literature: An Outline for 
Individual and Group Study. By Elizabeth Lay Green. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press. 1928. 


It is a healthy sign for race harmony, especially in the South, that 
the white man’s interest in the Negro seems to demand a study outline 
such as Mrs. Paul Green’s. The book is well planned and compactly pre- 
sented, covering not only the Negro’s contribution to American literature, 
but also the considerable body of interesting literature in which white 
authors use Negro material. Especially useful is the outline of the work 
of Paul Green, which may be assumed to have the author’s supervision 


and sanction. The bibliographies are ample for the use of the casual stu- 
dent for whom the work is primarily intended. 


Newman I. Wuire. 


Tue Map or Concorp. By Helen Bodley. Boston: The Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1928. $2.00. 


This large and attractive map in colors shows the chief places of 
literary and historical interest and gives twenty pictures of famous Con- 
cord houses. 


Tuomas Bartey By Ferris Greenslet. Boston: The Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1928. $2.50. 
This delightfully written biography, originally published in 1908, 
has been brought out in a new edition and added to the American 
Men of Letters series. 


An Ecuo From Parnassus: Being Girlhood Memories of Longfellow 
and his Friends. By Henrietta Dana Skinner. New York: J. H. 
Sears and Company. 1928. $2.00. 


The earlier chapters of this book of reminiscences by a daughter of 
the author of Two Years before the Mast do not contain much that will 
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be new to students of New England writers, but they do give some 
very interesting sidelights upon Longfellow, Dana, Lowell, Holmes, 
Sumner, and others. 


Tue Nort-Qurre Purirans: Some Genial Follies and Peculiar Frailties 
of our Revered New England Ancestors. By Henry W. Lawrence. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1928. $3.00. 

“The author believes that the correction of the popular and traditional 
view [of the New England Puritans] can best be accomplished . . . by 
adducing facts which throw light upon the most neglected aspect of 
Puritan life—namely, its lighter side. As there have been a vast accumu- 
lation and a very wide dissemination of the facts concerning the solemn 
and heroic aspects, the interests of perspective, balance, and truthfulness 
will be served by the presentation here of the gayeties and the frailties. 
It should be borne in mind, therefore, that the account now attempted 
is not that of the Puritan life and character as a whole, but only of its 
lighter and less pious sides. That the manner of presentation is far from 
solemn seems appropriate to the subject matter.” (Author’s Preface). 


AMERICAN Press Opinion, WasHincton to A Documentary 
Record of Editorial Leadership and Criticism, 1785-1927. Edited 
by Allan Nevins. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1928. $3.80. 
“A representative body of the work of the best American editors, so 

selected as to throw light on the chief events of American history.” This 

excellent compilation should have an interest for the student of Ameri- 
can literature. 


Fottow ve Drinkin’ Govu’p: Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society 
No. VII. Edited by J. Frank Dobie. Austin: The Texas Folk-lore 
Society. 1928. $2.00. 

Besides other interesting material, the volume contains nearly forty 
negro songs, some material on cowboy songs, and two articles on the 
vogue of Paul Bunyan in the oil fields of Texas. 


Tue Turquoise Trait: An Anthology of New Mexico Poetry. Compiled 
by Alice Corbin Henderson. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1928. $2.25. 

An excellent collection of the work of contemporary American poets 
intended “to show how much the traditional background and the soil 
itself have influenced the work of contemporary poets in New Mexico.” 


Tue Connecticut Porrry ANTHoLocy. Compiled and Edited by Ralph 
Waldo Snow. New Haven: The Quinnipiack Press. 1928. 
One is surprised to learn that so many of our living poets—fifty are 
represented in this anthology—have some close connection with Connec- 
ticut. None of the poets of earlier periods is represented. 


Book Reviews III 


Tue Lyric Soutn: An Anthology of Recent Poetry from the South. 
Edited by Addison Hibbard. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1928. $2.25. 


This volume, one of the best of sectional anthologies, contains poems 
by thirty poets. The Introduction is a sane and enlightening discussion 
of tendencies in recent Southern poetry. 


AMERICAN Poetry AND Prose: A Syllabus Designed for a Study of Ameri- 
can Thought and its Development, Cultural, Political, and Religious. 
By Arthur Huntington Nason, Professor of English in New York 
University. For sale by the New York University Press Bookstores 
for Arthur H. Nason, Publisher, University Heights, N. Y. C. 1928. 


In this syllabus, which is designed for both graduates and under- 
graduates, “the emphasis is placed not upon the study of American litera- 
ture as belles-lettres but upon the study of American literature as a record 
of American thought and its development—cultural, political, and reli- 
gious.” 
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